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ADDRESS TO FRESHMEN IN HARVARD COLLEGE’ 


By Dr. JAMES BRYANT CONANT 


PRESIDENT OF 


Iv is my privilege as president of the uni- 
versity to welcome you to Harvard: I wel- 
come you most cordially, both personally 
and on behalf of the faculty and the stu- 
dent body. We are glad you. have come to 
us and we hope you will find this college a 
place where you may spend four satisfac- 
tory years. These will be years of self- 
development—self-development along intel- 
lectual lines and as human beings. They 
will be full of excitement and, I hope, of 
enjoyment. I am sure that most of us who 
have been in your place wish we might have 
mee again the unique experience of enter- 
ing college. Harvard has much to offer 
you: The intellectual resources of an an- 
cient college now part of a large university, 
the opportunity to study in many fields, the 
privilege of living in a community of fellow 
students and, above all, a great tradition of 
freedom—freedom coupled with a sense of 
earnest responsibility. 

The very fact of your coming to us indi- 
cates that you share our faith in the im- 
portance of knowledge, our belief in the 
significance of man’s power of understand- 
ing. You clearly think it worth while to 
continue this process of education four 
years longer. You do not expect to obtain 
here a professional training—that is a mat- 
ter for the graduate schools—but something 
else, an experience which will equip you 
better to live a rich life in this highly com- 
plicated modern world. And this experi- 


1 Made on Friday evening, September 20, at the 
Harvard Union. 
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ence is much more than the acquiring of 
specific knowledge, necessary and valuable 
as that may be. 

To my mind, one of the most important 
aspects of a college education is that it pro- 
vides a vigorous stimulus to independent 
thinking. The tremendous range of human 
knowledge covered by the curriculum, the 
diverse opinions expressed by the profes- 
sors, the interminable arguments with your 
friends—all these contribute to feed the 
intellectual curiosity of all but the most 
complacent student. <A 
more about the different sides of a 


desire to know 
ques- 
tion, a craving to understand something 
of the opinions of other peoples and other 
times mark the educated man. Education 
should not put the mind in a strait-jacket 


of conventional formulas but should pro- 


vide it with the nourishment on which 
it may uneceasingly expand and grow. 


Think for yourselves! Absorb knowledge 
wherever possible and listen to the opin- 
ions of those more experienced than your- 
self, but don’t let any one do your think- 
ing for you. 

Bernard Shaw in ‘‘Fanny’s First Play,’’ 
which you may recall is a play within a 
play, in the final scene places a number of 
dramatic critics on the stage to discuss the 
play, by an anonymous author, which had 
just been performed. The first critic whose 
opinion was asked complained : ‘‘ You don’t 
expect me to know what to say about a play 
when I don’t know who the author is, do 
you? ... If it’s by a good author, it’s a 
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good play, naturally. That stands to rea- 
With this point of view we can all 
This sort of intellee- 


son.’’ 
sympathize at times. 
tual crime we all commit in our lazy moods. 
We tend to form our judgments on the basis 
of labels. These labels may be the fashion 
of the moment, the verdict of the multitude 
or the.cherished opinion of a little group 
that ‘‘really knows.’’ It does not matter 
what the labels at 
their face value you have abdicated your 
In art, in litera- 


source, if you accept 
function as an individual. 
ture, in all matters where judgments of 
value are concerned, an education, particu- 
larly a college education, should provide the 
background from which each person ean de- 
velop his own standards and ideas. 

When we turn to politics and the eco- 
nomie problems which face the world—and 
who doesn’t turn to them to-day !—the same 
considerations clearly hold. Somehow or 
other, out of the complexities of the past 
and present, each person has to shape his 
own philosophy as best he can. If you are 
willing to borrow somebody else’s you are 
not of the stuff that makes a free and vig- 
orous nation. It is admittedly diffieult— 
swimming against the stream of ready- 
made opinions and the masses of propa- 
ganda which descend from all sides—but 
this is one of the hard tasks of your gen- 
eration. Even during your college career 
you will find groups of propagandists out- 
side the university ready to use you for 
their own purposes; you will find them to 
right and to left. I heard the other day a 
story of a student who was discussing with 
an older man a proposed demonstration of 
some sort or other. ‘‘I admit it doesn’t 
make much sense,’’ he said, ‘‘but that is 
what they tell us we should do.’’ The value 
of joining any group of enthusiasts who 
presume to dictate what one should do is 
extremely dubious. Have the courage of 
your convictions but be sure they are your 
own convictions arrived at patiently by 
hard thinking. There are plenty of people 
who are willing and anxious to shout, to 
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march and to wave flags and banners, | 
do not feel that this type needs reinforeo. 
ment from the student body. What \ 
need are citizens who will examine serioys|y 
and discuss vigorously the many difficult 
problems with which the times present ys 
On all sides we hear it said that what } 
world needs is leaders; it does, as always, 
of the right sort. But it needs above al! ay 
independent group of hard-headed, ¢|eay. 
thinking people who face the future cour. 
ageously without taking refuge 
worn-out formulas and who ean tel] a 
statesman from a demagogue. The world 
does not need more followers, it has too 
Don’t aequire the habit 


behind 


many already. 
young! 

This university and all the other institu- 
tions of higher learning in this country are 
the result of a long, slow growth. Like 
individuals they have a lineage and have 
inherited many traits and accepted many 
traditions from their ancestors. Harvard 
is descended from Paris through Oxford 
and Cambridge. Colleges are not machines 
for training youth, hurriedly constructed 
according to blue-print designs. They rep- 
resent rather the accumulation of the wis- 
dom of generations of devoted teachers and 
learned scholars. They have been made 
possible by the efforts of those who loved 
learning and believed in its value for ciy- 
ilization. Laboratories, museums, libraries 
are at the command of the college youth 
to-day to assist him in his work—incalcu- 
lable riches from the standpoint of even 
fifty years ago. All this is supplied by in- 
stitutions in this country, privately en- 
dowed or publicly supported, because those 
who have preceded us were convinced that 
a steady stream of highly educated young 
men was essential for the welfare of the 
country. Will the events of the next fifty 
years justify this expectation? 

Gentlemen, you and the others of your 
age who are entering the colleges and uni- 
versities of this country are a selected 
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», in a sense a privileged group on 
m heavy responsibilities will shortly 
Only about one out of twelve of the 
ing men and women of this country re- 
ceives: & college education; some are not 
erested, some are incapable of benefiting, 
many who could profit from it are for 
reason or another deprived of the op- 
portunity. Whether a smaller or a larger 
number should pass through our colleges is 
arge question and one I shall not touch 
to-night but pass on to you as an educa- 
tional problem worthy of many a night’s 
argument with your room-mate. At all 
if civilization is to continue to 
prosper in these United States, in your 
hands and those of your contemporaries in 
ther colleges lies the future. What will 
u make of it? 
You will hear many counsels of despair 
which might ineline you to take refuge from 
apparent disaster in eynicism. You will 
hear it said that the only alternatives im- 
mediately ahead are dictatorships on the 
one hand or anarchy and chaos on the other. 
ut beware of all such dogmatic prophecies. 
It is an old political dodge to predict cer- 
tain election for your candidate and thus 
vet all the weak-minded to clamber on the 
wagon. The communist and the 
fascist to-day are using the same tactics. 
According to the proponents of each 
régime, the future is inevitably theirs. 
But such predictions ean only come true 
in this country when the college graduates 
‘ease to have faith in the ideals of their 
mater. The university tradition of 
personal liberty and fearless, untrammeled 
discussion of all subjects is directly op- 


events, 


( 


Vi 


band 
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posed to a dictatorship of the proletariat 
or a totalitarian state. The suppression of 
academic freedom, rigid censorship, the 
abolition of individual liberty of opinion in 
both Russia and Germany are perfectly 
consistent with the aims of the present 
rulers of these countries. As an editorial 
in the London Times recently said, ‘‘the 
fatal beginning is made when a people first 
pay heed to an orator who preaches that 
freedom is in servitude, that personality 
grows by being submerged, that henceforth 
he himself will do their thinking for them.’’ 

During the coming four years, gentle- 
men, you will have time to consider the 
lessons of the past and examine the alter- 
natives for the future. Each of you must 
decide how much you value intellectual 
freedom, how much you prize those aspects 
of civilization which have arisen from ro- 
bust individual thinking. It is a precious 
part of the college tradition in which we 
live that all doctrines may be urged, even 
those which lead to the abolition of the very 
freedom which allows them to be expressed. 
You will make your decision carefully and 
seriously, but freely. I for one await your 
verdict with entire confidence. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say again that 
I am very glad you are here. During your 
first year when you live in the Yard we 
shall be neighbors and I hope I may have 
the opportunity of coming to know as many 
of you as possible. After November 1 Mrs. 
Conant and I shall be at home to the stu- 
dents Sunday afternoons (except the first 
Sunday in each month). We hope you will 
come to see us. There will be notices in the 
Crimson to remind you. Do come! 


TRUSTEESHIP’ 


By Dr. HAROLD W. DODDS 
PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


WirH these exercises Princeton formally 
begins the 189th year of her life devoted to 


1 Address at the opening exercises on Tuesday 
afternoon, September 24, 1935. 


the advancement of learning and the educa- 
tion of young men. Once more our under- 
graduates are facing another year of rich 
opportunity and one fourth of our number 
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are to-day assuming for the first time the 
pleasures and obligations of membership in 
the corporate life of this place. 

Last winter I received a letter from a 
Princeton graduate of almost sixty years 
standing, a distinguished scientist whose 
conerete accomplishments have brought him 
fame at home and abroad. In this letter 
he said to tell you that, contrary to usual 
opinion, college is not a preparation for 
life; it is life itself, as real a life as you will 
ever live. 

I share with this graduate his distaste 
for the hackneyed phrase that college is a 
preparation for life. It has been used to 
justify almost every sin of omission or com- 
mission that a college student can perpe- 
trate. In the sense that one can develop 
the power of his intellect, develop ability 
to cooperate with his fellows and acquire 
habits and tastes which will make his leisure 
hours fuller, college is a preparation for 
later life. But too often the phrase signifies 
to the student or parent that college is a 
four-year holiday from the responsibilities 
of life into which neither the faculty nor 
the police should inject themselves too 
prominently. 

For me, my friend’s concept of college as 
life itself is more acceptable. Of course, 
undergraduate life differs in a number of 
important respects from that which you 
will experience when you leave the univer- 
sity, or there would be no point in your 
being here. But life here or anywhere is 
the same in this respect: you must choose 
what you will do. The day-by-day choices 
you will make here are quite as important, 
if not more so, than those you will have to 
make later on. It is in this sense particu- 
larly that life here will be as real a life as 


you will ever live. 
Tue FEVER OF PRIMITIVE EMOTIONS 


At no time since the great war has our 
peace of the world been in such uncertain 


balance. The philosophy of force, which 
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in recent years has dominated the peace. 
time conduct of large sections of the civil. 
ized world, is now being extended from the 
domestic field into the international. The 
domestic life of a people possessed of such 
a philosophy is at best, in the words of Lord 
Bryce, a belligerent peace, full of thoughts 
of war and preparation for war. The char- 
acteristic peace-time psychology of a coun- 
try committed to fascism, naziism or com- 
munism is militaristic and its political or- 
ganization is a state of war with mass glori- 
fication of war-like emotions. Those go- 
salled internationalists who condemn na- 
tional wars but, because of misjudged ideal- 
ism or bitter hate, have preached force as a 
solvent of domestic ills have contributed to 
militarism in the international field and 
must accept their share of responsibility for 
a world situation of storm and strife. 

But the raw and unpleasant truth is that 
responsibility also rests with those who 
follow the gospel of peace. Advocates of 
peace have been either too hysterical, too 
shallow or too blind, in dealing with the 
problems of a newly integrated world, to 
establish any enduring bases of interna- 
tional cooperation. Both education and re- 
ligion appear for the moment to have failed 
to subdue the fever of primitive emotions. 
Our era, in the words of Madariaga, ‘‘has 
made the earth as small as the France of 
Napoleon for the commerce of goods and 
as small as the Athens of Pericles for the 
commerce of ideas,’’ but nations have not 
been led to grasp this simple fact. 


A Proper ETHICAL SENSE OF TRUSTEESHIP 


In home affairs the sky is far from clear. 
We are suffering the consequences and 
repercussions of an age which was char- 
acterized by a general breakdown, in public 
and private life, of a proper ethical sense 
of trusteeship. The doctrine that public 
office is a public trust has its complement 
in the doctrine that business office which 
touches the lives of thousands of others is 
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a public trust as well. Asa nation we have 
failed in both trusts. Our theoretical stand- 
ards of publie and private office are high; 
they are not invalidated by the fact that we 
rarely attain to them. The forces of eduea- 
tion. in common with other civilizing agen- 
ejes. are under the obligation to convert ac- 
cepted ideals into daily actualities. 

As a cure for the sins of society many are 
urging, with extravagant claims, changes in 
the external arrangements of economic or 
social life. A point common to all systems 
of communism is that all profess to meet 
ertain evils, particularly the failure of the 
sense of trusteeship, to which I have re- 
ferred, by external regulation of human 
conduct. The appeal of such doctrines 
arises from the measure of truth which they 
contain. Men are biological creatures in- 
fluenced by their environment, an environ- 
ment which in its turn within limits ean 
be controlled. But desire to control one’s 
environment and ability to control it for the 
vood of society rests upon an inner urge 
which ean not be mechanically supplied by 
any system of economie or political physics. 
Therefore, while studying those arrange- 
ments which retard society and devising 
others which may advance it, we must not 
forget that the funetion of education re- 
lates primarily to the individual and how 
he may be made strong, happy and creative. 

It would have been strange indeed if the 
world restlessness about us had not com- 
municated itself to youth in college at an 
age in life when a person is more sensitive 
to such influences than at any other time. 
This restlessness may take the form of ques- 
tioning, if not entirely rejecting, the au- 
thority of accepted ideas, without the 
trouble always to examine their validity or 
the reasons for their surviving. It requires 
more intelligence these days to be a success- 
ful parent or teacher than in more tranquil 
periods when their authority was greater. 


GAMBLING—No?r EXPERIMENTATION 





Older people are naturally concerned 
when they hear wide-spread shouting about 
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freedom of opinion without a corresponding 
diligence to discover whether the opinion 
is worth expressing and without a tolerant 
respect for the opinions of others. If par- 
ents are told that obedience is to be trans- 
ferred from accepted values prized of old 
to the findings of the individual’s observa- 
tion and experience, they may be pardoned 
a qualm or two if they see the acclaimed 
faith in observation and experience is not 
attended by rigorous analysis, honest throt- 
tling of personal biases and painful exami- 
nation of one’s own motives. For not all 
who profess belief in this seductive phrase, 
‘‘observation and experience,’’ are willing 
to submit themselves to the rigorous intel- 
leectual processes which alone can validate 
the findings. Light-hearted, haphazard ae- 
ceptance of new things, a carefree willing- 
ness to try anything once, in private life 
or in polities, is not experimentation in any 
scientific sense. It is gambling and not ex- 
perimentation. 

Nevertheless, it remains true to-day, as 
always, that if a young man in college is 
devoid of rebel tendencies, if he is com- 
placent regarding things as they are, his 
after life will be unproductive and sterile. 
As ex-President Lowell of Harvard has 
said: ‘‘In the constructive work of life man 
rarely builds beyond the ground-plan he 
early sketched. He is fortunate if he builds 
solidly over a small part of it, and the com- 
pleted work often departs greatly from the 
first crude sketch ; but if that is not bold in 
outline, the building is apt to be cramped 
and insignificant.”’ 

Clearly the business of education is not to 
destroy the aspirations or repress the rest- 
lessness of youth. The Russian League of 
Communistie Youth, a million young peo- 
ple, being trained to serve as the carrier of 
a dogmatic philosophy, is not a model ac- 
ceptable to Americans. Russian youth may 
concentrate on learning from their elders, 
but it will not be education because there is 
no reasonable freedom to choose their own 
way of thinking. Any one who would 


$54 


rather hug pleasant illusions to his breast 
or ignorantly boast of his prejudices than 
inquire into the facts that would shatter 
them may enjoy material success, but his 
life will be barren and he will not be able 
to claim the society of educated people. 
Getting an education is not a soporifie ex- 
perience. 
TRUSTEES OF PRINCETON 

As president of this university I welcome 
you of the Class of 1939 to the fellowship 
of Princeton. Your life here, as I have 
said, will be just as real as any life you 
will ever live and you will be charged with 
a trusteeship here just as you will in the 
outside world. The choices you make as 
individuals will not only affect your own 
lives but those of others about you and thus 
the corporate being which we call Prinee- 
ton. You are in a real sense the trustees 
of Princeton. 
exacts comparatively high 
standards of scholarship of moral 
honor. But these standards are not diffi- 
cult to meet, they are merely an irreducible 
minimum of what the university expects of 
those who are privileged to share the oppor- 
For the individual who 


Princeton 
and 


tunities it offers. 
possesses a proper sense of trusteeship 
these standards will be lower than the 
standards which he sets for himself. 


A rich menu is before you for the next 
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Your first concern should be 
your Do not overlook 
extra-curricular activities, for the experi- 
ence gained in them will contribute to your 
education. But be sure that you hold them 
in proper perspective and see to it that the 


four years. 


scholastic career. 


cream of your energies needed for your 
studies is not skimmed for other uses, no 
matter how worth while they may seem in 
themselves. The easiest way to get on the 
academic casualty list is to become too much 
occupied with matters, good or bad, which 
divert you from honorable participation in 
the chief work of a university. The danger 
I am here describing is one to which the 
active and energetic are particularly sus- 
ceptible. On a highly organized campus 
rich in opportunities for self-expression, 
each excellent in itself, the need of a care- 
ful balance of diet and wise budgeting of 
time is of first importance. 

My wish for you of the Class of 1939 is 
that your years in college will be rich, lived 
to the full, for they will be as much a part 
of your career as any years you will spend. 
You have become the trustees of a priceless 
heritage. May you not swerve from the path 
of good trusteeship. You will come to love 
this place, as did the thousands who have 
gone before you. If you will give your best 
to her, Princeton will give her best to you, 
and both will profit from the transaction. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE DOON SCHOOL, INDIA 

An Indian school, modeled on the publie 
schools of England, especially Eton and Har- 
row, with masters borrowed from these schools, 
was opened at Dehra Dun in the United Prov- 
inces on September 10. It is known as the 
Doon Sehool and is the first of its kind in India. 

The idea, according to The Christian Science 
Monitor, originated ten years ago with the late 
S. R. Das, law member of the Government of 
India, with the assistance of two Viceroys, the 
Marquis of Reading and Lord Irwin (now Vis- 
eount Halifax). The work of inaugurating the 


school has since been taken over by the Indian 
Public School Society, and the Earl of Willing- 
don is patron. 

The head master is A. E. Foot, who was an 
assistant master at Eton for eleven years, teach- 
ing natural science. J. A. K. Martyn, history 
master, comes from Harrow, and H. W. Barritt, 
another master, from Wellinborough. The staff 
also ineludes Indian teachers of experience. It 
is to be inspired mainly by the English public 
school tradition. 

There are at present a few schools which seek 
to impart an education on the model of the 
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sh publie school, but they are restricted to 
The chiefs’ col- 
ive in number, eater to the sons of the 


cular class of society. 
f 
» princes and of the nobility; of recent 
however, enrolment in them has deelined. 
parents can afford it the practise has 
-pread of sending children to school in England. 


mpression is said to have gained ground 


» standard of expenditure in these chiefs’ 
res is unduly high and that an exclusive 
institution reacts unfavorably on the 
and edueation of the boys themselves. 
No class restrictions hamper another type of 
the Indian Military Academy, which is 
nearer approximation to the publie school of 
England. Here the military cadets receive gen- 
eral education in addition to military subjects, 
| the discipline followed is that of the English 
v school. 
It is not the intention of the founders of the 
Doon School to copy the English system with 
tle or no adaptation to the local atmosphere. 
[he express purpose is to develop in an atmos- 
phere of Indian tradition, culture and social 
ideas the best features of the English public 
school. The spirit of Indian nationality is to be 
neouraged by destroying all social, communal, 
religious or provincial prejudices among the stu- 
dents and by fostering a feeling of comradeship 
ng them. The school is open to all without 
distinction of race, creed, caste or social status. 
The boys in each house will have their meals to- 
gether, but it is intended that the diet shall con- 
tain nothing obnoxious to their religious beliefs. 
Indian art and musie will be encouraged: Per- 
sian and Sanskrit will be the classical languages, 
though Latin will be taught to some boys. 
Seventy boys are being admitted for the first 
terms and by the beginning of the new year it is 
planned that there will be three houses of 60 
bovs each. 
MILITARY TRAINING IN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES 
\ccorDING to an Associated Press Dispateh 
trom Chieago, more students have joined the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps this year than 
last. Enrolment figures submitted by more than 
lorty of the country’s leading universities and 
colleges show an inerease of from 15 to 20 per 


. 


cent. in the military training units over last 
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The popularity of the college courses in mili- 
tary instruction is deseribed as principally due 
to increased student bodies and is said te have 
no connection with the present international 
situation. Another factor is the present oppor- 
tunity for reserve officers to obtain positions 
after graduation as Civilian Conservation Corps 
commanders. The supplying of uniforms by 
the government this year is said to have in- 
creased enlistment. 

At the University of Illinois the enrolment in 
the R. O. T. C. is 3,619, a gain of 460 over 1934, 
at Purdue University the figures are 2,081, a 
gain of 435; at Michigan State College, 1,794, a 
gain of 430; at the University of Nebraska, 
2,351, a gain of 429; at Kansas State College, 
1,526, a gain of 401, and at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, 1,928, a gain of 398. 

Other schools, with notable gains, included the 
University of Tennessee, 250; the University of 
Kentucky, 185; North Carolina State, 170; 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, 150; Washington 
State College, 137; the University of Missouri, 
116; the University of California at Los An- 
geles, 110, and the University of Georgia, 106. 

The only school reporting a decrease is the 
University of Iowa, losing 208 men, dropping 
from 1,514 last year to 1,306. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


A CHANGE in school procedure, whereby chil- 
dren will be advanced from grade to grade with- 
out necessarily having achieved definite stand- 
ards of accomplishment, is recommended to Dr. 
Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of the New 
York City schools, in a report submitted by a 
committee of school officials after a survey last- 
ing four years. 

The group, known as the committee on articu- 
lation and integration, was appointed in March, 
1931, and is headed by Dr. Stephen F. Bayne, 
associate superintendent in charge of the ele- 
mentary division. Others on the committee in- 
clude distriet superintendents and principals of 
elementary, junior high and high schools. 

The New York Sun summarizes the report as 


follows: 


In accordance with the principles of universal 
and compulsory education, the public school system 
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should provide for the education of all children 
from the age of 5 to about 17. 

There should be a unifying philosophy for the 
school system as a whole. Under this new philos- 
ophy, emphasis on the acquisition of information 
and skills will give way to instruction in ‘‘ physical 
health, the understanding and practice of whole- 
some social relationships, the discovery and devel- 
aptitudes, the 


desirable individual 


habits of critical thinking, an ap- 


opment of 
cultivation of 
preciation of and an interest in worthwhile activi- 
ties, training for leisure and the development of 
normal mental health. 

City-wide establishment as rapidly as possible of 
the 6—3—3 plan. 

Each school must be flexible in adapting itself 
both to the higher and lower schools and to the 
needs of the community. In this connection the 
committee urges that the pupil’s progress from one 
type of organization to the next be considered as a 
transfer rather than a promotion. Since education 
is a continuous process, graduation exercises, for 
example, for pupils leaving 6B schools should be 
discouraged. 

The curriculum must be flexible, made so by con- 
tinuous revision and adaptation in each school to 
For this 


purpose, the maintenance of a separate staff is 


meet community and individual needs. 


urged by the committee. 

There should be flexibility in classroom pro- 
cedure based on the realization that there is no one 
best way of teaching and learning. 

Adequate equipment should be provided. Ex- 
perimentation with movable furniture, sound motion 
pictures and radio is advised by the committee. 

Adequate provision should be made for classes 
for mentally and physically handicapped children. 

A program of continuous diagnostic testing and 
remedial teaching should be instituted. 

An adequate system of records should be kept 
so that when a pupil progresses to a higher type 
of school a complete report concerning him will 
be available. 

Close cooperation between the school and the 
parents, 

A sufficiently large and well-trained teaching 
staff, augmented by clerical assistants, guidance 
and home visiting teachers, medical, psychiatric and 
psychological associates and recreational assistants. 

A system of in-service training for teachers to 
insure professional growth for teachers and super- 
visors. 

Ample opportunity should be given to each higher 
institution to study the records of the incoming 
group of pupils. 

A certificate of attainment should be given to 
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each pupil at the time when he severs his conne 
tion with the school system. 

The school should be identified with the com 
munity, serving as a civil center and making us, 
of all other educational agencies such as libraries 
and museums. 

Experimentation should be encouraged. 


Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, president of Hunter 
College, then an associate superintendent of 
schools, was the original chairman of the com 
mittee and was succeeded by Dr. Bayne. Other 
members of the committee are: 


John K. Bolen, assistant superintendent. 

Arthur Bowie, principal, P. 8. 206, Brooklyn 

Regina C. M. Burke, principal, P. 8. 39, Bronx. 

A. Eugenie Chinnock, principal, Junior High 
School 136, Manhattan. 

A. Mortimer Clark, principal, De Witt Clinton 
High School. 

Margaret J. Furney, principal, Brooklyn In- 
dustrial High School for Girls. 

Mary A. Hallinan, principal, Junior High School 
81, Manhattan. 

Henry E. Hein, principal, James Monroe High 
School. 

William Jansen, assistant superintendent. 

Frederick Johnston, secretary to the committee 

William O’Flaherty, assistant superintendent. 

C. Frederick Pertsch, principal, P. 8. 29, Brook- 
lyn. 

Charles Pickett, principal, Gompers Industrial 
High School. 
Alfred 8. Roberts, principal, Junior High School 
125, Queens. 
Maurice 
School. 

Morris E. Siegel, director of evening and con- 
tinuation schools. 

Emma Sylvester, principal, Junior High School 
60, Manhattan. 

Benjamin Veit, assistant superintendent. 


E. Rogalin, principal, Girls’ High 


THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED 
STUDY AT PRINCETON 


Wir the opening of the third year, on Ve- 
tober 1, of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at Princeton, two new units, with an_ initial 
faculty of five members, were established. In 
addition, one full professor and two visiting 
lecturers have been appointed to the staff of the 
School of Mathematies. 

The two new units are the School of Human- 
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Studies and the School of Eeonomies and 
ties. Although there is no official connec- 
n between the Institute for Advanced Study 
| Princeton University, each institution places 
ilities for study and research at the dis- 
| of the other. 
rhe Institute for Advanced Study 
founded in 1930 by Louis Bamberger and Mrs. 
Melix Fuld with an initial endowment of 
25,000,000. The School of Mathematics, the 
first unit established, was opened in 1933 with 
eadquarters in Fine Hall. Establishment of 
ther units was facilitated by an anonymous 
eitt of $1,000,000, announced last April. 

The new School of Humanistic Studies will 
iave a staff of two members; the School of 
Economies and Polities of three. For the 
present there will be no student enrolment in 
the two units; methods of procedure will be 
investigated before mapping out a program. 
Dr. Erwin Panofsky, formerly a professor of 
the history of art at the University of Hamburg, 
visiting professor at New York University and 
lecturer at Princeton University, will be a staff 
member. His colleague will be Dr. Benjamin 
D. Meritt, formerly professor of Greek at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Members of the School of Economics and 
Polities are: Dr. Winfield W. Riefler, Dr. Ed- 
ward M. Earle and Dr. David Mitrany. 

Dr. Riefler has been for the last two years 
chairman of the Central Statistical Committee, 
as well as economic adviser to the executive 
council of the Federal Reserve Board. 

Dr. Earle was formerly professor of history 

Columbia University and Barnard College. 
In 1923 he received the George Louis Baer Prize 
for “The Bagdad Railway,” judged the best 
work of that year on European diplomacy. 

Dr. Mitrany was formerly chief editorial 
writer on foreign affairs for The Manchester 
Guardian. Reeently he has been a lecturer on 
polities and government at Harvard University, 
and has been visiting lecturer at Yale and 


was 


Princeton Universities. 

The additions to the staff of the School of 
Mathematies include: Dr. Marston Morse, for- 
merly professor of mathematies at Harvard Uni- 
versity, as a full-time professor, and Professors 
W. Pauli, of the University of Zurich, and Max 
Von Laue, of the University of Berlin, as visit- 
ing lecturers. 
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Thirty-five students will be enrolled in the 
School of Mathematies this year. These stu- 
dents, known as “workers,” are in many cases 
teachers on leave of absence, and each one is an 
advaneed scholar who has already obtained his 


doctor’s degree from some other institution. 


SENATE INVESTIGATION OF RADICAL 
ACTIVITIES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 

THE Wisconsin Senate Committee of five re- 
ported on September 21 the results of its in- 
vestigation of radical activities at the state uni- 
According to The New York Times, 
the 


versity. 
four recommendations were 
They are: 


contained in 


committee report. 


1. That hereafter the Board of Regents of the 
University and the boards of other State educa- 
tional institutions frown upon the activities of all 
societies not clearly organized as American socie- 
ties under the Constitution, and 
ganized with the intent or purpose, full or in part, 
to change by force or overthrow the Constitution, 
or the American form of government; that indi- 
viduals or societies offering or expounding un- 
American doctrines be expelled from the university 
or other State educational institutions, or refused 
their facilities. 

2. That the University of Wisconsin cooperate 
with any organization or society whose purpose is 
the furtherance of Americanism. 

3. That constant vigilance be maintained so that 
the University will promote and cooperate in every 
effort to secure full and complete information as 
to anti-Americanism activities to the end that the 
name and prestige of the University, as a strictly 
American institution of high ideals and purposes, 
may be known and recognized in Wisconsin and in 


any society or- 


the nation. 

4. That the Board of Regents prevent with strict 
disciplinary action the efforts of any member or 
groups in any department to undermine the posi- 
tion or character of any individual, or take part in 
inter-institutional political manoeuvring. 


In its conclusions, which selected Dr. Glenn 
Frank, president of the university, and Profes- 
sor E. A. Ross, head of the department of sociol- 
ogy, for special criticism, the committee said it 
was convinced the institution to some extent 
weleomed Communists and that instructors had 
been involved in the teachings of subversive 
theories outside of classrooms. The report con- 


tinues: 
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Your committee found that for several years 


past the university was being advertised extensively, 
both in this State and throughout the nation, as an 
ultra-liberal in 


institution, and 


one which com- 
munistic teachings were encouraged, and where 


avowed Communists were welcome and allowed to 
spread doctrines upon the campus with the per- 
of the administration of 
the university, its officers and regents. Your com- 
mittee investigated these reports and found that 
they were true to the extent that they were a matter 


of common knowledge. 


mission and connivance 


GREETINGS FROM PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT TO THE STUDENTS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


AT the opening of the academic year, Dr. 
Thomas 8S. Gates, president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, read the following letter from 
President Roosevelt : 


Colleges constitute the best testing ground of 
our troubled social and economic life. Fortunate 
it is that university campuses these days are domi- 
nated more than formerly by a spirit of realism. 

It is no perfunctory matter to send a message of 
greeting to the university. 
With a million other college and university students 
who are this month starting another year of intel- 
lectual adventure, you constitute the best testing 
ground of 


students in a great 


our troubled social and economic life. 
The Government of the United States, as well as 
the governments of the several states, will ulti- 
mately be what you in decades ahead decide those 
governments shall be. 

Therefore, I congratulate you upon your chance 
to prepare yourself for the leadership you will have 
an opportunity to exert. Matters of vital im- 
portance in the life of to-day are subjects of study 
and discussion in classrooms where these issues may 
in the light of all the 
a background of their 


be examined dispassionately 
pertinent facts and against 
historical development. 
Students have a chance on their campuses to 
the favorable conditions the 
plans and specifications proposed by various archi- 
tects of the social structure. Real students are 
intellectually honest. They are freer from preju- 
dices than their elders. 


examine under most 


One of the surest safeguards of American democ- 
racy is the fact that a million young people year by 
year study America’s historic ideals in colleges and 
universities. 

May I wish for you a pleasant and stimulating 
year of study. 
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THE MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 
THE fifteenth annual meeting 
Council for the Social Studies 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
November 29 and 30. 


of the N; 
will be held a: 
York City, 
There will be ten ses 
sions including a joint program with the Midd), 
States of History Teachers, 
tional meetings, and a dinner and luncheon, 

Drs. Carlton J. H. Hayes and George § 
Counts, Columbia University, and members 
the Commission on the Social Studies, \ 


Association 


dress the morning general session on No\ 
29. Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Un 
College, will be the speaker at the annua! dinne 
on Friday evening; Henry Johnson, Teacher 
College, will be the luncheon speaker on thy 
following day. 

Sectional meetings on Friday afternoon wil! 
be devoted to the social-studies curriculum, with 
A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota, and John 
L. Tildsley, district superintendent of schools, 
New York City, participating; adult education, 

with addresses by Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, and 
H. A. Overstreet, College of the City of Ney 
York; Tests and Measurements, with papers by 
Howard Anderson, University of Iowa, Wilbur 
Murra, University of Minnesota, and_ others; 
Professional Activities, with speakers represent 
ing some dozen regional, state and local organi 
zations of social-studies teachers cooperating in 
the annual meeting. 

Sectional meetings on Saturday morning, No 
vember 30, include: Freedom of Teaching, wit! 
addresses by Merle Curti, Smith College; Abra 
ham Lefkowitz, New York City, and Howard K 
Beale, Washington, D. C.; Problems of Cur- 
riculum-Making, with the diseussion led }) 
Horace Kidger, secretary of New England [lis 
tory Teachers Association, Newton, Mass., and 
others; National Council Poliey, with the dis- 
cussion foeused on the possibilities for the estab- 
lishment of a fact-finding and investigatory 
service for teachers whose positions are endan- 
gered. 

Requests for programs and further informa- 
tion concerning the meeting may be addressed 
to W. G. Kimmel, chairman, Committee on 
Local Arrangements, Columbia University, New 


York City. 
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Roscog Pounp, for the past twenty years 
f the Harvard Law School, has presented 
. resignation to take effect next September. 

continue to hold the Carter professor- 


aw. 
GeorcE NOBLE CARMAN, since 1895 director 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, has retired with 
title director emeritus. Dr. Carman is sev- 


nine years of age. 


x. Aaron J. BRUMBAUGH, associate professor 
lucation at the University of Chicago, has 
heen appointed acting dean of the college to 
vacancy created when Dean Chauncey 
soucher resigned last month to become presi- 
Dr. Brum- 


will retain his present position as dean 


dent of West Virginia University. 
na ih 
of students during the period of his new ap- 
pointment. 


Wirn the opening of Yale University, Pro- 


fessor Stanhope Bayne-Jones assumed the dean- 
ship of the Sehool of Medicine, succeeding 
Dr. Milton C. Winternitz. Professor Arnold 


Wolfers beeame master of Pierson College, suc- 
ceeding Professor Alan Valentine, who has been 
elected president of the University of Rochester. 
Alfred K. Merritt, since 1893 registrar of Yale 


College, retired last June and has been suc- 
ceeded by Professor N. Burton Paradise. Pro- 


fessor Perey T. Walden, dean of the freshman 
vear, has been made chairman of the Board of 


Admissions. 


Dr. Frep C. SmirH, leeturer on vocational 
education and registrar at the Harvard Gradu- 
ite School of Edueation, has been appointed di- 
rector of oeeupational guidance at Stoneleigh 
College, Rye, N. H. He will retain his position 
at Harvard. 

Dr. T. B. Manny has resigned as acting head 
‘! the Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Life in the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, to become 
chief of the department of sociology and public 
welfare at the University of Maryland. 


Proressor P, S. SHEARER has been appointed 
ead of the department of animal husbandry 
at the Iowa State College. In this position he 
succeeds Professor H. H. Kildee, who is now 
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Onlson, 


dean of agriculture. Dr. Margaret A. 
of the Michigan State College, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of foods and nutri- 
tion. 

Dr. GAILE A. CARBAUGH, assistant supervisor 
of practise teaching at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant professor of 
education at Earlham College, Ind., to sueceed 
Professor S. F. Stewart. 

Dr. Epwarp 8S. Corwin has resigned the chair- 
manship of the department of polities at Prince 
ton University. Dr. William S. Carpenter, who 
has been a member of the faculty since 1920, will 
sueceed Dr. Corwin. 

Dr. Dae A. 
years engaged abroad in a study of international 
polities, has been appointed assistant professor 
of government in the Graduate School and the 
Washington Square College of New York Uni- 
versity. Dr. H. Harold Axworthy has been 
appointed chairman of the Committee on Stu 
dent Affairs in the college. 


HarTMAN, for the last seven 


At Huron College, S. D., Edwin C. Howe has 
been appointed head of the department of his- 
tory. He succeeds Dr. Woodford Heflin. Dr. 
Ralph J. Bailey has been made head of the de- 
partment of biology. 

Dr. ALFRED Remy, for the past twenty-four 
years a faculty member of the New York High 
School of Commerce, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of the Germanic languages at Fordham 
University. He will direct the modern language 
department at the Notre Dame College for Girls, 
an affiliate of the university. 

THE Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Board of Education 
has accepted with regret the resignation of Lida 
Stewart, of the department of English of the 
Poughkeepsie High School. She has taught for 
forty-two years in that school and has for forty- 
seven years been a member of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Morris KruGMan, psychologist for the 
Child Guidance Clinic of the New York City 
schools, has been appointed to the faculty of 
New York University to give courses in the de- 
partment of personnel administration of the 
School of Education. 
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Dr. DonaLtp W. COHEN, for seven years as- 
sistant child guidance psychiatrist of the state 
department of mental hygiene of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., district, 
child guidance psychiatrist of the department. 
Dr. 


who has resigned. 


has been promoted to be chief 


He sueceeds James L. Tower, of Albany, 


JosepH Hare, formerly instructor in English 
at the University of Colorado, has taken up his 


head of 
the University of Denver. 


work as the Mary Reed Library at 
He will work under 
Maleolm G. Wyer, librarian of the Denver Pub- 
lic Library, who has charge of the various li- 


braries of the university. 


Wi.iLiAM J. HyLAND has resigned as president 
of the Hoosick Falls, N. Y., Board of Education, 
on which he has served for forty-two years, dur- 


ing thirty-five of which he was president. 


Dr. Witson G. SMILuIE, professor of publie 
health administration at the Harvard School of 
Publie Health, has been made chairman of the 
Newton Board of Health, to succeed Dr. Francis 
G. Curtis, who has resigned after forty-two 


years’ service. 


Dr. CHEVALIER JACKSON, who was recently 
elected president of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, was the guest of honor at 
a reception given to him by the faculty on Sep- 
tember 25. Dr. S. Josephine Baker, of New 
York, president of the Medical Women’s Na- 
tional Association, who was to have spoken at 
the opening exercises, was kept away by illness. 
In her stead an address on “The Years Ahead” 
was given by her colleague, Dr. Louise Pearce, 
of New York. 

AT a meeting of the Interseminary Commis- 
sion for Training for the Rural Ministry re- 
cently held in Boston, Dr. Luther A. Weigle, 
dean of the Yale Divinity School, was reelected 
chairman. The commission, which is beginning 
its seventh year of work, consists of the Yale 
Divinity School, the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, the Boston University School of Theology, 
the School and 
Bangor Theological Seminary. George Parmly 


Andover-Newton Theological 
Day, treasurer of Yale University, was elected 
treasurer and Professor Maleolm Dana, lecturer 
at the Yale Divinity School, was made director 
Plans for the work of 


of research and service. 
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the year in each of the five institutions eoy 
cerned were approved. 

Grace Apport, professor of public welfare q; 
the University of Chicago, has been named chair 
man of the United States delegation to the Sey. 
enth Pan American Child Congress, to meet 
from October 12 to 19 in Mexico City. 
delegates include: C. C. Carstens, of New York, 
executive director of the Child Welfare League 
of America; Dr. H. 
Roberts Memorial Hospital for Children, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Dr. Ethel C. Dunhan, di- 
rector of child development research, Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, and Bess Goodykoontz, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, Department 


Other 


E. Chamberlain, of the 


of the Interior, Washington. 


Mayor ENocu Barton Garey, professor of 
military science at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and from 1923 to 1930 president of St. 
John’s College, has been appointed head of the 
police department of the State of Maryland. 


Dr. GeorGe L. JAcKsoNn, professor of the his- 
tory of education at the University of Michigan, 
has been granted a leave of absence for the year 
1935-36. 

Dr. Puiuuirs BRADLEY, professor in the de- 
partment of political science at Amherst College, 
sailed on September 1 for a year’s leave of ab- 
sence on a Sherman Pratt Fellowship. He has 
also been granted one of the two annual grad- 
uate research fellowships at Woodbrooke, Bir- 
mingham, England, a Quaker study center re- 
lated to Birmingham University. He will spend 
the greater part of the year in study at the 
London School of Eeonomies, supplemented by 
visits to the League of Nations at Geneva. 


Dr. Cuarrk E. Turner, professor of biology 
and publie health in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, is now in Europe on leave of 
absence for a year to conduct a survey of pub- 
lie health education methods in Europe. Wur- 
ing his absence his work will be earried on by 
three special lecturers, who were recently ap- 
pointed. These are: Dr. Charles F. Wilinsky, 
deputy commissioner of health of Boston; Pro- 
fessor Perey G. Stiles, of the Harvard Medical 
School, and Charles F. Horan, industrial hy- 
gienist. 


Dr. ALBERT NoRMAN Warp, since 1920 presi- 
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Western Maryland College, died on Sep- 
her 22 at the age of sixty-two years. Dr. 


had previously filled various pastorates. 


+ f 
P! Ol 
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Dr. WittiAM Isaac Coue, from 1894 to 1913 
vist for the South End House, Boston, 
on September 27, at the age of sixty-six 

From 1913 to 1916 he was resident lee- 
in applied sociology at Wheaton College, 


Norton. Mass., where his brother, the late Sam- 


| V. Cole, was formerly president. From 
1916 to 1926 Dr. Cole was professor of applied 
sociology at Wheaton. 

Dr. Herpert CHARLES ELMER, professor 


emeritus in the department of Latin at Cornell 
University, and for forty years a member of the 
faculty, died on September 24 at the age of 
seventy-five years. 

T. Witson HeEp.teEyY, for the past thirty-one 
ars chief librarian of the Mercantile Library, 





hiladelphia, died on September 21. 


Dr. PoeTzscH-HEFFTER, who was recently ap- 
pointed professor of jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, died on September 21 as the 
result of an automobile accident. He repre- 
sented Saxony at the Weimar convention in 
1919, which adopted a Republican constitution 


for Germany. 


Tue will of the late Dr. Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown divides his estate of $34,893 into twenty- 
four parts, one of which he bequeathed to his 
alma mater, the University of Michigan, and one 
to New York University. 

Tue late Mrs. C. W. Ide provides in her will 
for a bequest of $25,000 for Yale University to 
establish a fund in memory of Mr. Ide. 


Tue Philadelphia Board of Education opened, 
on October 1, an eye celinie for publie school 
children who are unable to afford eye examina- 
The sum of $15,000 has been 
approved by the board for this work. Dr. 
Walter S. Cornell, head of the medical inspec- 
tion division, and Dr. Edwin W. Adams, asso- 
ciate superintendent in charge of supplementary 


tions and glasses. 


activities, are in charge of the work. 


A coursE in the artistic, educational and social 
aspects of the motion picture will be offered at 
the New York University School of Education 
this year in cooperation with the National Board 
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of Review of Motion Pictures, it has been an- 
nounced. The course will be under the super 
vision of Professor Frederic M. Thrasher, who 
had conducted many sociological studies of the 
movies, and will have as guest lecturers diree- 
tors, stars, critics, producers and others con- 
nected with the industry. 
will be placed upon the contribution of the 


Particular emphasis 


motion picture to education and other phases 
of contemporary life. The recent installation 
of standard theatrical sound projectors in the 
university auditorium will make it possible to 
illustrate the various lectures. Among those 
who will participate in the course are: John 8. 
Martin, managing editor of Time magazine and 
of the newsreel, “The March of Time’; Terry 
Ramsaye, editor of the Motion Picture Herald; 
Russell Clark Holslag, member of the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers; Wilton A. Bar- 
rett, executive secretary, National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures; Douglas Moore, asso- 
ciate professor of music, Columbia University; 
Colonel Roy W. Winton, managing director, 
Arthur L. Gale, 
Iris Barry, 


Amateur Cinema League; 
editor, Movie Makers magazine; 
curator, Film Library, Museum of Modern Art; 
Grace Fisher Ramsaye, director of visual in- 
struction, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and Max Fleischer, creator of “Popeye 
the Sailor” cartoon, and Howard S. Cullman, 
Roxy Theater Corporation. 


Dr. Georce Wiuuarp Frasier, of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, in his address at 
the first meeting of the faculty and before 
classes began, announced a reorganization of the 
curriculum, which takes effect during the com- 
ing academic year. Freshmen, in addition to 
the required subjects under the usual system, 
will be expected to enter the fields of musie and 
art, in order that they may acquire an appre- 
ciation of both. There will be no final examina- 
tions based on text-books and reading. In the 
reorganization plan under which the college at 
Greeley is being conducted this year, stress is 
laid on subjects contributing to cultural eduea- 
tion. After orientation, the students will be per- 
mitted to select their course of study more in 
detail and thus be ready to take up professional 
work in the last two years of college. 
program divides the work into that of the gen- 
eral college and the professional college. 


The new 
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IN response to the demands made by various 
state boards of education on beginning teachers 
in secondary schools, Mount Holyoke College 
has included this year a special fifth year of 
study leading to the degree of master of arts in 
education. From a large group of candidates, 
all graduates of liberal arts colleges, two girls 
have already been selected and will work under 
the supervision of Professor Stuart M. Stoke, 
sponsor of the plan. A thorough knowledge of 
at least two academic subjects as well as a ecom- 
plete understanding of educational methods will 
be demanded of these candidates. In order to 
qualify for the course a student must present 
recommendations from the two academic depart- 
ments in which she will specialize and from the 
department of education. Personalities and 
adaptability to the teaching profession are given 
special consideration. Students are also trained 
especially in subjects which are included on the 
average high-school curriculum rather than en- 
couraged in fields that could lead only to further 
graduate study and college teaching and would 
not necessarily fit them for secondary school 


teaching. 


CotumMBIA UNIVERSITY has awarded scholar- 
ships valued at about $108,000 to two hundred 
and eighty-two students. The recipients include 
students from nearly every state, as well as 
graduates of colleges, technical schools and uni- 
In the Law School, 130 faculty, dean’s 
and endowed scholarships valued at more than 
$40,000 were awarded to graduates of fifty- 
The list included ninety 


versities. 


one different colleges. 
scholarships, worth approximately $42,000, given 
to students of Columbia College. Sixty-eight 
were honor scholarships, six were residence halls 
scholarships and nineteen were endowed scholar- 


ships. 


THE Publie Works Administration announced 
on September 28 President Roosevelt’s approval 
of grants of $4,386,150 to aid in the construec- 
tion of thirteen school buildings in Philadelphia. 
The grants will cover forty-five per cent. of the 
cost of the school program, the Board of Edu- 
cation agreeing to furnish the remaining fifty- 
five per cent. of $5,360,850, bringing the total 
cost to $9,747,000. A list of these projects 
follows: $213,750 for a new elementary school, 
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estimated to cost $475,000; $252,900 for an gi. 
dition to a school at 8th St. and Lehigh Ave. 
estimated to cost $562,000; $182,250 for an elo. 
mentary school, estimated to cost $405,)9: 
$150,750 for a new school, estimated to ¢ 

$335,000; $202,500 for additions and alteration. 
to present high schoo! building, estimated to , 

$450,000; $137,700 for grade school building. 
estimated to cost $306,000; $202,500 for schoo). 
estimated to cost $450,000; $225,000 for e}, 


mentary school estimated to cost $500 Qu): 
$900,000 for high school estimated to cos; 


$2,000,000; $590,400 for high school, estimated 
to cost $1,312,000; $538,650 for junior high 
school, estimated to cost $1,197,000; $531,000 
for new junior high school, estimated to cost 
$1,180,000; $258,750 for new Orthopedic sch 
estimated to eost $575,000. 


A REQUEST of the League of Nations Com 
mittee of the Ontario Provincial Command of 
the Canadian Legion that an essay contest be 
allowed in Toronto secondary schools on “How 
Can Canada Contribute to World Peace?” has 
been refused by the management committee on 
recommendation of the 
schools, Dr. C. C. Goldring, 
entirely opposed to the holding of any essays in 
the schools by outside organizations. Our teach- 
ers are competent to set any essays needed for 
the education of the children during the term. 
There is the question as to whether such essays 
are fair to all pupils. They cause interference 
with the regular curriculum and result in extra 
work in marking the results by the teaching staff 
I had a meeting of the secondary school prin 
cipals this morning and they unanimously 0} 
posed such essays in the schools.” 


superintendent of 


who wrote: “I am 


A Unitep Press dispatch from Mexico City, 
dated on September 29, reports a national sys- 
tem of higher education to include free tuition, 
board and clothing for students was advocated 
by President Lazaro Cardenas in a special mes- 
sage to Congress. “Our educational 
should be constituted in such a way that its 
opportunities and benefits may be available to 
the working class. All opportunities for culture 
should be placed within the reach of the laborers, 
thus giving true class spirit to socialistic edu- 
Our present system reflects the vices 


systen 


eation. 
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nachronisms of our social organization, 
luring the colonial period the educational 
n this country, which was essentially of 
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big landowners, miners and Catholies, was in 
accordance with the economie interests of its 
dominators.” 


DISCUSSION 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE LIBERAL 
ARTS COLLEGE 
Ix the article by Stuart M. Stoke entitled, “Is 
Game Worth the Candle?” which appeared 
Journal of Higher Education, June, 1935, 


we find that: 


immediate threat to the colleges in the 
ing educational pattern lies in the develop- 
f the junior college and its articulation with 
the university. . .. The liberal-arts colleges seem 
caught in the jaws of a giant nutcracker 
with time and educational change inexorably 
squeezing them together. Expert observers of the 
; college movement openly advise the four- 
ileges to become either junior colleges or 
ar post-junior colleges, terminating their 
vith a Master’s degree. 


main part of the article is devoted to 
nswering negatively the following questions, 
“The colleges may well ask whether their policy 
starting each student off on a pattern of 


‘ssional scholarship is wise.” 


This diseussion has been stimulating to me 
from my point of view in a junior college. I 
been concerned about the future of the 


ndependent” four-year college and have tried 


low the changes “the colleges have been 
making’! in order that they may continue “to 


survive as a characteristic feature of American 
education and American life.’ 
There are three objectives that should func- 
tion in the four-year eollege: to develop a tech- 
e of study that will actually function in each 
student; to develop a technique of appreciation, 
and to develop a technique of participation in 
community life. These may be made functional 
without resort to vocational motivation, and 
the non-voeational is a type of motivation that 
is Very precious to many educators in the four- 
Much may be said to show why 
these should be cardinal principles in the four- 
year college program. They are pragmatic. 
The fact that there is evidence that they often 


year colleges. 


‘Stuart M. Stoke, Jour. Higher Ed., June, 1935. 
* Carnegie Corporation, Report of the President 
and Treasurer, 1934, p. 38. 


do not function in the lives of college graduates 
or of those who “attended” one, two or three 
years shows that they did not get much of prag- 
matie, civie and cultural value from their college 
years. 

To mention three objectives does not mean to 


What of 


economie efficiency or vocational efficiency? Is 


exelude any other valid objective. 
this to be ignored? How about the youth who 
has to earn a living? Is liberal education only 
for the well-to-do? Does not a liberal education 
develop affluent tastes for some poor youth or 
those near poor who have meager incomes? 
The poor young man or woman must get his 
formal, general education, and some amount of 
vocational orientation and training within the 
four-year span or else a college education will 
be beyond his or her resources of available time 
and money. 

The extensive and extending body of knowl- 
edge and information of this modern world 
would seem to demand that at least one half 
of a four-year liberal education should be de- 
voted to the intensive study of a few subjects, 
rather than to a continuance of “scratching the 
surface” here and there in these extensive fields 
of knowledge. How may a youth develop a 
technique of real study if he is never to get 
beneath the surface of a field of knowledge? 
Will he not be condemned to a life of “seratch- 
ing” and be a dilettante throughout life? 

Much of the synthesis of knowledge and facts 
must of necessity be reserved to the life that 
follows the college commencement. Some of the 
professional men that one meets realize that 
much of their education in middle age, and after, 
may profitably be devoted to attaining a syn- 
thesis; they realize that their professional educa- 
tion has been of an inductive nature, the product 
of analysis. This synthesis is sought through 
interprofessional rather than through profes- 
sional associations. They often profitably pur- 
sue this end with avidity through the indepen- 
dent reading of books and magazines covering 
many fields and through travel. 

It would seem that some time and some place, 
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in the four-year liberal education span, a course 
or a seminar could be devoted to the importance 
of securing a synthesis of life and knowledge, 
and develop at least the beginnings of a tech- 
nique for securing it. The liberal education 
should not try to do the impossible, namely, to 
complete education within four years. It should 
make its feel and know that it is 


orienting and starting them upon a life of edu- 


pursuers 


cation. 

One thing that the four-year college could do 
that would give it an undeniable reason for 
being, and put it in a bright contrast with many 
universities, would be to put able professors into 
the classrooms and laboratories of the freshman 
and sophomore years. There is little wonder 
that an increasing number of the junior colleges 
may well claim that their work is superior to 
the “mill-run” of freshman and sophomore col- 
lege and university work, for the very simple 
reason that 
courses, and not the newest faculty members (or 
near faculty members), the most inexperienced 
in teaching and the least mature in years. In 
our better junior colleges are found more ex- 
perienced and more mature instructors than are 
often found in the freshman and sophomore 
years of the “real” universities and “the inde- 


able teachers are teaching the 


pendent colleges.” 

One does not desire to be facetious, especially 
when one has degrees from an independent 
college and a real university, but the question 
occurs and recurs to me: “Is liberal education 
really being thoroughly tried in the United 
States?” Is the machinery outworn in design 
and does it need discarding, or is it the personnel 
of the faculty that is warped? A real teacher 
of freshman English will produce a real element 
of education, even though the students are from 
all the deciles of their high-school graduating 
classes. Will not real education result in the 
four-year colleges when real teachers are 
brought into contact with the students? 

It would be an interesting experiment if some 
four-year college would allow faculty members 
to teach freshmen only after they had practiced 
five to ten years as teachers of the upper class- 
men. 

Raymonp D. CHapwick 

DULUTH JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
AND PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION 


THE list of reasons why foreign language: 
should be ineluded in the curriculum, submitted 
by Chas. E. Young and John Guy Fowlkes, 
meets with the hearty approval of all who are 
engaged in the field.1. Yet there is one addi. 
tional opportunity for usefulness in the eyr. 
riculum just arising out of conditions to-day 
that should command our attention and our 
energies. The prevalent method of teaching 
reading to-day in the elementary schools, the 
silent reading method, has practically universa] 
support; but its weakness became evident three 
or four years ago in the children who are now 
entering senior high school. They did not learn 
the sounds of the letters when they were becom- 
ing acquainted with the alphabet, nor have they 
any confidence in their ability to pronounce 
even some familiar words of their own language. 
In short, the silent reading method has created 
a handicap that threatens in thé extreme case 
to amount to a disability of personality, and in 
most normal children causes a hesitation in pro- 
nouncing their own language that should be 
remedied. 

The children who have begun a foreign lan- 
guage, especially Latin, are now on the road to 
correct this deficiency. They have become 
acquainted with the possibilities of their own 
mouths for changing vowel sounds; they know 
what to do with their lips and tongues when 
they want to sound 1, n, r, p, t, and so forth; 
they can meet a new word in the foreign tongue 
and work out the correct pronunciation of it 
with confidence, and are less diffident about 
attacking something new in the mother tongue. 

But even this contribution to the curriculum 
would hardly be a reason for studying a foreign 
language, since it is merely corrective of an 


1See ScHooL AND Society, August 17, 1935. 
The services of foreign language teaching in the 
curriculum are: (1) The command of the intellect’s 
most vital form of expression—to understand and 
to communicate or express; (2) the discovery that 
there are other ways and forms of expression than 
our own; (3) the preparation for a vocation for 4 
few, as library workers, research workers, possibly 
teachers if the study continues; (4) as a time-filler 
for children who (according to professors of edu- 
eation) forget everything, and might as well be 
studying foreign language as anything else; (5) as 
a creator of international sympathy and compre: 
hension. 
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icht, a misearriage in early education, the 





ly for which will doubtless soon be sought 
ei is occurring, in the elementary school. 
re is a wider aspect of this matter of pro- 
nunciation. The advent of the radio and the 
forum has presented a new field of activity 
every boy and girl. Dr. John W. Stude- 
baker, commissioner of education, asserts that 
areer of forum speaker and presider offers 
, splendid chance for many able people of both 
: b ;, if they are willing to prepare for it. But 
wre than that every diligent attendant at meet- 
rs, who is elected president or secretary of his 
organization, has chances to address his fellows 
n a public meeting or over the radio. 

Thus we have had recently to take back our 
dictum that oratory was dead. We are even 
now wallowing in such heavy seas of oratory, if 
the word may be stretched to reach from the fire- 
side chats of a President to the joking interludes 
of a lamented Will Rogers, that we may be re- 
membered as the age of talk. The broadcasting 
companies are painfully conscious of the poor 
enunciation and worse voice production of the 
majority of Americans. As long ago as 1917 
Adjutant General MeCain wrote an open letter 
to the president of the Pennsylvania Military 
Academy, in which he laid the failure of many 
young men, otherwise of excellent material for 
oficers, to their very poor enunciation. He 
said that this fault was very difficult to cure 
after the formative years, and urged that high 
schools pay especial attention to the teaching of 
clear enunciation. Childish faults of diction 
must be eliminated, and worst of all the neigh- 
borhood habits of slurring and mouthing must 
be corrected to the point where they no longer 
offend a different neighborhood. 

Thus a national need for the cure of a na- 
tional disability enlists the efforts of all of us, 
but especially of the foreign language teachers. 
For improvement in enunciation is rarely 
achieved by practice in the vernacular. But 
practice in hearing and using the beautiful wide 
vowels of the foreign languages, especially 
Latin, and the chance to learn the different sen- 
sations of open and closed throat, lay the foun- 
dation for self-improvement. Add to this the 
wide interest in auditions and radio salaries for 
fine speaking voices, and the fair possibilities 
of a career as forum speaker, and we have a 
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combination of circumstances where the need 
for foreign language teaching is urgent. 
Miuprep DEAN 
RoosEvVELT HicgH ScHOOL 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN SELF-DEFENSE 

CRITICISM, savage and indignant, or gentle 
and subtle, is the spice of life. But the eritiec 
should be meticulously careful if, and when, he 
makes use of quotation marks; otherwise, he 
lays himself open to pointed and painful cor- 
rection. 

Such is the ease of Charles L. Bane, of the 
University of Minnesota, for, in commenting, in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 7, 1935, on my 
discussion in the issue of August 3, preceding, 
he quotes me as follows: “Opposition to taking 
oaths would seem to indicate a reluctance to 
abide by their provisions.” 

The first four words within quotation marks, 
as above, were not used by me in juxtaposition; 
I did not employ the word “opposition” any- 
where in the entire discussion; nor did I, even 
onee, use the plural of the word “oath.” Con- 
sequently, the word “their,” in the quotation, 
could not have referred to “oaths” as its ante- 
cedent; instead, it referred to the word “consti- 
tutions” as found in my first paragraph: 

“There seems to be some objection, on the part 
of certain professors—and others—to subscrib- 
ing to an oath to support the constitutions of 
the United States and of whatever state may be 
coneerned; which would seem to indicate a re- 
luetanee to abide by their provisions.” 

Thus, Mr. Bane starts his castigation on a 
This does not, however, invali- 
He makes sev- 


false premise. 
date everything which follows. 
eral good points, with some of which I agree; 
though I must confess that, in doing my own 
thinking, in a matter with which I am fairly 
familiar, it makes very little difference what was 
said by “sixteen New England college and uni- 
versity presidents.” 

Mr. Bane apparently is inclined to “suspect” 
that I am not too familiar with the provisions of 
constitutions. He might ease his mind some- 
what, on that point, if he would turn to the 
United States Catalogue and order a little book 
there listed and entitled, The Constitution of 
the State of Nevada: Its Formation and Inter- 
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pretation; and after a careful reading of it, I 
am persuaded that he would be compelled by 
his own reasoning to admit that I do not “make 


a fetish” of constitutions—for he writes: “Wor- 
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ship of the Constitution, I suspect, tends to vary 
inversely with familiarity with its provisions.” 
CHARLES RoGer Hicks 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SITUATION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND 

Reapers of Scnoou AND Society have ex- 
pressed surprise because I seem not to have 
noticed the article entitled “The University of 
Maryland Episode” on page 62 of the iss’; of 
July 13. The article very s-rlous 
errors. I deplore particularly everything in 
it which reflects unfavorably upon the educa- 
tional service of the university and the ability 


contains 


of its faculty. 
I 


The official rating of the University of Mary- 
land and the quality of its work generally were 
never better than on July 1, 1935, when I closed 
my nine-year term as president; and the uni- 
versity and the State Board of Agriculture 
never stood higher in the esteem of the public. 

Following are a few of the accomplishments 
of the nine years: The enrolment at College 
Park increased 88 per cent. The enrolment in 
the professional schools in Baltimore compared 
favorably with that of other similar schools. 
The faculty was greatly enlarged and strength- 
ened; there were few resignations, and none to 
the discredit of the university; the number of 
faculty members holding the degree of doctor 
of philosophy more than doubled. The last two 
professional schools remaining below the “A” 
rating were given that recognition. The research 
work was strengthened. The extension service 
was greatly developed to the benefit of the farm- 
ers of the state. The public service activities— 
which inelude forestry and the control of dis- 
eases and pests of plants and animals—were 
maintained on a high level of efficiency. Eleven 
important buildings were erected, including a 
400-bed modern hospital in Baltimore and a 
well-appointed library at College Park, several 
old buildings were extensively repaired and 
enlarged, and the university’s land area was 
more than doubled. 

Throughout the nine years, because of large 
increases in enrolment and insufficiency of the 
state appropriations, the funds for maintaining 


the university became less and less adequate, 
Two years ago the state appropriations were 
reduced about 40 per cent., without conference 
with me, which meant an annual cut of $405,000 
in the state support for instruction and for al] 
lines of work under my direction. At College 
Park the state aid fell from $224 to $112 per 
student. (Many universities were carrying on 
their work with excellence, though suffering 
equally or more severely from the effects of the 
depression. ) 

Throughout this period of difficult budgeting, 
it was our policy to build slowly upon the 
excellent foundation laid by the preceding presi- 
dent, Dr. Albert F. Woods. New developments 
or expansions were not undertaken, except in 
cases of the greatest importance, such as in social 
welfare work. 


II 


When the state administration changed last 
January ,he incoming governor decided that, 
beginning with October 1, 1935, new economies 
in all departments of the state would be neces- 
sary, as his predecessor had suggested, and he 
made.a new cut of $75,000 in our budget, which 
was in addition to the huge cut of two years 
earlier. At the same time he expressed the hope 
that the state’s income would make it possible 
to res ore his cuts in the university budget, and 
alrexiy he has done a good deal in this direction. 

Almost immediately after the new budget was 
made public it was whispered that the president 
had gone out of his way to help the governor 
reduce salaries. Later the governor emphati- 
cally denied this story. But it continued to be 
repeated, and soon the president was being 
blamed also for other misfortunes, real and 
imaginarv. About the same time, reports came 
to me f dm reliable sources that an important 
member of the staff was quietly endeavoring to 
undermine the president. Three individuals 
from outside the state made it their business to 
attempt to create dissatisfaction among the fac- 
ulty members and students. These were a stu- 
dent residing in the District of Columbia, editor 

















Maree 





he college weekly paper; an alumnus also 
» in the Distriet of Columbia, who solie- 
nymous letters from the faculty and 


r ant 
»erhaps others; and the writer of the above- 
taal article, now in Illinois, who sent to 
small group of students a long letter bitterly 
riticizing the president. The student editor 
was unable to substantiate his own charges, 
which finally were dismissed by the chairman of 
he board of regents as unfounded and dis- 
pi ved. 

One of the complaints was that the president 
we 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 
of the fact that nearly half of the enrolment 
at College Park was in the College of Arts and 
Sciences and that this college was growing more 


s partial to agriculture and was unfriendly to 
This in face 


rapidly than any other, largely because its fees 
were low as compared with the similar fees in 
other institutions. A spokesman at College 
Park recently had proposed that funds be trans- 
ferred from agricultural extension and agricul- 
tural research to the salary budget for liberal 
arts. He was not satisfied when the president 
explained such action would not be legal. Fur- 
thermore, the president did not think it would 
be wise to reduce expenditures for agriculture, 
in view of its importanee and the  ng-estab- 
lished reputation of the university in that field 
of work. Besides, there were ten other colleges 
and universities in Maryland and the District of 
Columbia which also offered curricula in arts 
and sciences and there was none other serving 
agriculture. 


Ill 


Because of the wide cireulation-of mi. .tate- 
ments and their personal nature, I asked the 
Board of Regents to make a thorough investi- 
I made this request twice. The board 
agreed to make such an investigation. I believed 
it would be made and that all the misunderstand- 
ings would be quickly clarified. Having turned 
the matter over to the board I gave all the time 


gation. 


[ could spare to the advancement of legislation 
in Congress, which is now bringing a great 
financial benefit to the university and to all 
land-grant institutions. In the College Park 
branch of our own university, these new appro- 
priations this year make a big difference in the 
amount available for salary increases or new 
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salaries. My efforts in this connection have been 
highly commended by the author of the act and 
by the responsible officers in the states. 

But the board did not make an investigation. 
It gave consideration to the anonymous letters 
collected by the aforementioned Washington, 
D. C., alumnus. The contents of these letters 
were noticeably similar. 
excluded from the board meetings when the let- 
ters were discussed, though given the clear right 
to attend all meetings of the board by the charter 
of the university. 

Later the Board of Regents decided to make 
use of an anonymous “questionnaire,” an in- 
Eighty- 


The president was 


novation in administrative procedure. 
four persons, deans and department heads, were 
asked by the board to return unsigned yes-or-no 
answers to seventeen questions relating to the 
Theoretically, the 
Actually, 


president and his service. 
whole proceeding was to be secret. 
within two days after the question sheets were 
mailed, their contents had been reproduced in 
the press, as any one with experience must have 
known they would be. One editor interpreted 
them, from internal evidence alone, as fore- 
telling the president’s “ousting.” Only unsigned 
returns were given place in the subsequent bal- 
loting. That some members of the faculty sent 
signed letters to the board in repudiation of the 
proceeding and upheld the president 


The final tabulation of 


whole 
counted for nothing. 
replies showed that the majority of the questions 
were answered “yes” or “no” by fewer than 60 
per cent. of those who were asked to reply, and 
the largest “vote” on any one question was less 
than 70 per cent. The president was not permit- 
ted to be present when the replies to the question 
sheet were discussed. 

A profusion of correspondence from distin- 
guished educators has brought the conviction 
that few leaders of organizations of any sort 
could survive a test so heavily loaded with in- 
vitation to the exploitation of minor personal 
grievances, and the conviction that the recogni- 
tion of such an anonymous “questionnaire” as 
an instrument of educational administration 
would make the lot of an executive absolutely 
impossible. The secretary of the Board of Re- 
gents, who had advocated the use of the question 
sheet, claimed to know of its having been used 


“suecessfully” elsewhere on at least two ocea- 
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ions. Diligent inquiry has failed to reveal even 


one instance where it has been used. 


The board next conferred with ten deans of 
chools and colleges of the university, the diree- 
tor of extension, the superintendent of the hos- 
Every one of 


pital and the dean of women. 


these had been disappointed repeatedly on ae- 


All of the 


way, had been reviewed, and 


reduction of budgets. 


count of the 
budgets, by the 
recommended in detail by the budget committee 
of the board and approved by the board itself. 
I did not attend these conferences, and was not 
permitted to be present at a later meeting of the 
board when they were discussed, but I know that 
the statement in the ScHooL AND Society article 
concerning the lack of confidence in the presi- 
dent is grossly wrong. The constant growth in 
the number of students and advancement in the 
the 
standards of the schools generally were freely 
Some of the deans 


seope and character of instruction and 
admitted in the conferences. 
were critical because the president had not urged 
the schools “along lines of expansion and higher 
development.” (Apparently some one or more 
expected this to be done even when the budget 
was decreasing!) One officer who had been in- 
terviewed by the board referred later to “what 
appeared to be a cabal” against the president. 
The secretary was designated to acquaint the 
president with the result of the board’s “investi- 
gation.” He told me “Something is eating away 
the confidence in the president and in the work 
of the university” He did 
not indicate that any effort had been made to 


He 


did not cite a single definite charge, and he 


an evident truth. 
find out what that “something” might be. 


could not avoid admitting that when the presi- 
dent met the board three days later “to present 
your side of the case” he would have to 


the dark.” 
tion sheet were supposed to be secret, anonymous 


shoot in 
Although the returns from the ques- 


and confidential, the secretary mentioned by 
name certain members of the faculty who had 
Later it was 
learned his statement as to these names was “one 


“voted” against the president. 


hundred per cent. wrong.” 

The president talked to the board about one 
hour. There was no general discussion; no 
helpful questions were asked. The president 
described the status of the university and ex- 


plained reasons for the complaints (which came 
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mainly frum a few people in the liberal 

























group), viz., the large increase of enrolment anq 
the fear of further decrease of appropriations 
and salaries. 


IV 


A few days later, on June 28, the presid 
was informed that the board had acted and that 
He asked 


i 


it wanted him to resign immediately. 
the seeretary for a copy of the board’s actio; 
and this was refused. (He first saw it th 
weeks later.) No charges had been filed, No 
opportunity had been given to hear and answer 
any definite complaint. Anonymous letters and 
anonymous question sheets had had a prominent 
place in the board’s action. 

The resolution of the board asking for 
resignation was favored by six of the nine mem- 
bers, four of whom were the latest appointees to 
the board and one of whom had been a member 


The 


opposed by three members who had given long 


only about two months. resolution was 
and devoted service—the chairman of the board, 
the treasurer and the chairman of the regulatory 
When the chairman 
voted against the resolution requesting the presi 


committee of the board. 


dent’s resignation, he said to the board: “Ther 
has been no full and complete investigation as 
requested in Doctor Pearson’s letter of April 
5th, 1935, and as ealled for in the resolutions of 
the board of April 22nd and May 31st, and no 
findings of fact justifying the actions as pr 
posed in the resolution.” 

“There has been no single charge or statement 
presented before the board by a responsihl: 
person reflecting adversely on the character or 
integrity of Dr. Pearson, nor any charge of any 
act of commission or omission on his part justi- 
fying censure.” 

The chairman of the Board of Regents, who 
is the senior vice-president of a great railroad 
system and who has long been recognized as one 
of the best-known and most highly respected 
citizens of Maryland, sent his resignation as a 
member of the board to the governor after the 
board had asked for the president’s resignation. 
Although, on account of an accident, the chair- 
man had been confined to a hospital during 
much of the period concerned, he had done 
everything he could do to straighten out the 
difficulties. But he had been opposed within the 
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Before he resigned from the board, the 
rman expressed, in a letter to me, his deep 
et at the board’s action. 
No investigation worthy of the name ever was 
e, In the light of the developments since I 
st asked the board to make an investigation, 
now seems to be more need for a real 
estization—more to investigate—than there 


; then. 


V 


ine would think that in a matter of this im- 
rtance the publie should have been given 
tunity to submit complaints or comments. 
But it all was too seeret and too hurried for 
However, one distinguished member of 
faculty of Johns Hopkins University did 
rite, at length, to a member of the board. He 
spoke as one familiar with the workings of the 
vulties of four great universities. He pointed 
how “terribly unjust may be the results of 
thoughtless or malicious utterances” against one 
an executive position in a university. He 
iid the president is “entangled in coils having 
political and selfish motives behind them. He 
deserves sympathy and support.” He pointed 
t some of the difficulties that should be given 
consideration. Apparently his letter 
never reached the other board members. An- 
her eitizen, a distinguished divine, wrote to 
the chairman of the board that he feared any 
hasty positive action “might do a grave injus- 
The presentation of this 


f 












ireful 


tice” to the president. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF GRADUATE 
STUDY IN THE UNITED STATES 

Durtna the past three decades the populari- 
zation of edueation in this country has been 
carried to a point that is little short of amazing. 
During each deeade since 1910 enrolment in the 

gh school has approximately doubled until to- 
day there are enrolled in public and private 

gh schools combined more than 65 per cent. 
of the youth of high-school age. Expansion at 
the college level has been somewhat less phe- 
nomenal, and yet it is a striking fact that in 
1930 enrolments in collegiate departments of uni- 
versities, schools and 


colleges, professional 
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last letter to the board was over the strenuous 
opposition of its secretary. 

In conclusion I venture to quote from an 
editorial article that was printed in the Balti- 


more Sun on July 2: 
Shabby Business 


In view of the failure of the regents of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland to make public, reasons for so 
summarily dismissing Dr. Pearson as president of 
the university, it is impossible to form a competent 
judgment of the case. No charges were made pub- 
lic and the whole affair has been carried on in a 
hole-in-a-corner manner which is difficult to asso- 
ciate with academic dignity. On the face of what 
had appeared, however, the treatment accorded Dr. 
Pearson looks shabby and trivial. He was given 
the alternative of resigning at once, without the 
‘‘notice’’ customary for low-grade hirelings, or of 
accepting a job as lobbyist in Washington to get 
more money for the university. 

This proposal was so degrading that it immedi- 
ately gave the moral advantage to Dr. Pearson, 
who has made full use of it in his dignified letter 
of resignation. Faced with such a piece of chisel- 
ing by the board of regents, he promptly severed 
all connection with the institution, declining in 
restrained language the ‘‘offer’’ of a pension dis- 
guised as a sinecure. Dr. Pearson’s decision was 
the only decision a self-respecting man could have 
made, and by making it he stands in shining con- 
trast to the regents, who seemed to have seen no 
impropriety in ‘*fired’’ university 
president by offering to subsidize him as a lobbyist 


of the third class. ... 


consoling a 


R. A. PEARSON 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


junior colleges were more than eleven times as 
great as the enrolments in these institutions in 
1890. 
legiate departments in 1930 than were in attend- 
A recent 


More students were enrolled in these col- 


ance in secondary schools in 1900. 
bulletin of the United States Office of Education, 
entitled “Graduate Study in Universities and 
Colleges in the United States” (Bull. No. 20, 
1934) indicates that this upthrust of youth into 
secondary school and college has been aecom- 
panied by an equally phenomenal expansion of 
graduate study. 

Before 1870 little graduate work was being 
carried on in the higher institutions of this coun- 
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try. ior example, in 1870-71 the numbers of 
graduate students were reported as follows: 


Harvard University, 8; Yale University, 24; 


Princeton University, 3; University of Michigan, 


6; Lafayette College, 3. As will be noted in 


Table I, taken from the bulletin mentioned, 


TABLE I 
GRADUATE-STUDENT FE-NROLMENTS 
1871-72 TO 1929-350 


GROWTH OF FROM 


Number of 


Year graduate 

students 
to SN ee ee wren eg 198 
1SSO-81 160 
ne. ss & Gb eae wk os Os es 2,382 
RE +a Sc Gans Kee ei ae Riad 5,831 
Sete ar ere ea ee 9,370 
re ee ee ee een 15,612 
MS ng dw 6s kK ae ae eae ee se we 7,255 


since 1871 there has been a steady increase in 
the For the 


deeade ending in 1900 graduate enrolments more 


number of graduate students. 
than doubled over the preceding decade, and in 
each of the two sueceeding decades the enrol- 
ments nearly doubled. In 1930 enrolments were 
more than three times as great as those in 1920. 
In 1890 there were 2,382 graduate students en- 
rolled; in 1930 there were 47,255, an inerease of 
1,884 per cent. 
that graduate enrolments increased from 15,612 
in 1920 to 47,255 in 1930. 

From Tables II, III and IV, also taken from 


More significant still is the facet 


TABLE II 


INCREASE IN ADVANCED DEGREES GRANTED SINCE 1890 


Number of advanced degrees 


Year a 

Men Women Total 
1890 een Bad 1,135 
1900 1,628 324 1,952 
LU oe oer 1,939 602 2,541 
920... _ 3,457 1,396 4,853 
1926 7.700 tol 11,451 
i) are 8,976 £858 13,834 
1930 10,693 6,139 16,832 

TABLE III 
INCREASE IN MASTERS’ DEGREES GRANTED SINCE 1890 

Number of masters’ degrees 
Year —- 

Men Women Total 
1Ss90.. —— anes sca 70 
1900 1,405 339 1,744 
1910 1,821 619 2,440 
1920 ‘st 3,873 
1926 ; 7,005 
1928 . ‘ 7,204 4,582 11,766 
1930... ae 8,766 5,729 14,495 
1932 ‘ees . 19,339 
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TABLE IV 
INCREASE IN PH.D. DEGREES GRANTED SINCE 1876 








Number of 


Number of Ph.D. degrees 








Year institu- — —_—— _ 

tions Men Women Total 
1876 25 44 
1890 ... - rier +“ 164 
1900 ... te 322 20 342 
io 38 365 44 409 
2020 .... 44 439 93 532 
. e 62 1,115 187 1,302 
ho. ae 69 1,249 198 1,447 
1930 ... 74 1,692 332 2,024 





the government bulletin on graduate study, it 
may be seen that there has been a corresponding 
the 
American colleges and universities, 


increase in number of higher degrees 
awarded by 
Attention is directed especially to the fact that 
the number of higher degrees awarded increased 
from 4,853 in 1920 to 16,832 in 1930. In 1920 
American higher institutions conferred 3,873 
masters’ degrees; in 1932 the number of such 
degrees conferred was 19,339. The recent popu- 
larization of the degree of doctor of philosophy 
In 1920, 532 such 
degrees were conferred; in 1928, 1,447; and in 
1930, 2,024. 
the United States Office of Education, indicate 
that during the past academic year American 
approximately 


has been equally striking. 


More recent figures, supplied by 


higher institutions conferred 
3,000 doctors’ degrees and 25,000 masters’ de- 
grees. 

This expansion of graduate study raises a 
number of issues, not the least of which is the 
matter of requirements for higher degrees. By 
1900 the tradition had become fixed in this coun- 
try that the graduate school should emphasize 
research. 
marily the product of three influences: (1) The 


This emphasis on research was pri- 


growth of science with its well-organized mathe- 
matical approach; (2) the need of agricultural 
and industrial research exemplified by the rise 
of land-grant colleges and state universities; and 
(3) the example of the exacting and meticulous 
methods of research employed in German uni- 
versities. There is, however, unmistakable evi- 
dence that this emphasis on research as one ot 
the chief goals of all graduate study is being 
seriously challenged. The sheer popularization 
of graduate study constitutes such a challenge. 
It may be seriously questioned whether Ameri- 
can higher institutions have the resources to pro- 
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ie effective training in research for the 3,000 
joctors and the 25,000 masters on whom degrees 
are conferred annually. In this connection we 
quote a pertinent passage from the bulletin 
eferred to in a preceding paragraph. 


To what extent is it possible to originate or to set 
up genuine research problems? How many of these 
called ‘research problems’’ are pseudo-prob- 
ms? How many theses topics are of even secon- 
dary Out of this great mass of 
organized knowledge and information how much is 


significance ? 
fundamental? How much is worthy of applica- 
ion? 

In some places there are indications of a reac- 
tion against ultrascientifiec techniques which, in the 
minds of superficial students, constitute the main 
feature and end-all of the research or thesis prob- 
em. The question has been raised whether highly 
technical methods as applied in certain fields have 
not become as barren of real results to the student 
and to the problem as were the medieval abuses of 
the scholastic period when dialectical methods de- 
generated into the fine art of splitting logical 


hairs. 


It may be argued, as it no doubt will be, that 
the popularization of graduate study has been 
carried too far and that the solution of the diffi- 
culty lies in the raising of standards. This argu- 
ment overlooks the fact that our conception of 
the relation of the individual to society is such 
as to make impossible the maintenance of an 
exclusive, selective type of educational organiza- 
tion even at the graduate level. When some 
change in our economy or some disturbance of 
existing social patterns operates to create a 
demand for additional schooling, we have no 
choice but to provide it, no matter at what 
educational level the demand may appear. We 
could not, even if we would, adopt such a policy 
as was recently inaugurated in Germany, where 
the government severely and arbitrarily limited 
the number of students who might attend the 
universities, 

It is clear, moreover, that graduate instruc- 
tion is being foreed to meet new and diverse 
needs on the part of graduate students. In the 


earlier years preparation for research was 


1 Walton C. John, ‘‘Graduate Study in Universi- 
ties and Colleges in the United States,’’ p. 221. 


United States Office of Education Bulletin, 1934, 
No. 20. Washington: United States Office of Edu- 


cation, 1935. 
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almost the exclusive function of graduate study, 
and this was especially true in the case of those 
students who pursued the doctor’s degree. At 
present the great majority of graduate students 
are preparing themselves for positions as teach- 
ers or for positions as school administrators or 
supervisors. Inasmuch as many, perhaps most, 
of these students are not primarily interested in 
research, the view has been expressed that a 
sharper distinction be drawn between training 
for teaching and administrative positions and 
training for research. This view is supported 
by the growing demand for teachers in the lib- 
eral arts colleges who have had a broad general 
fields 
narrow, specialized training in one particular 
field. 
part of college teachers was expressed by Presi- 


training in a number of rather than a 


is demand for broader training on the 
This demand for broader training tl 


dent Raymond M. Hughes in a report on gradu- 
ate schools in America which he made to the 
Association of American Colleges in 1925: 


I feel that there has been entirely too much of a 
tendency toward highly specialized study in the 
graduate schools. We in the colleges are looking 
for men of broad, sound training in their fields, 
with enthusiasm for the general subject and a wide, 
generous interest in related subjects, rather than 
for men of a _ highly training who 
express a lack of interest or even contempt for 


specialized 


other phases of their own subject, to say nothing 
of the related fields of knowledge. I believe that 
the graduate schools should place more emphasis 
on thoroughness and breadth of training for the 
majority of their graduate students who are plan- 
ning to teach, rather than such great emphasis on 
a detailed mastery of a highly specialized field. 

In scanning the personnel reports of college 
professors who have won their doctorates, it is very 
impressive to note the large number who have pub- 
lished nothing since they published their thesis for 
the doctorate. It would seem that the graduate 
schools might do well to discriminate as early as 
possible between those students who have marked 
ability for research work and those who have not. 
Those who do not show large promise in research 
might be directed to study more broadly and gain 
a wide comprehensive knowledge of their fields. 
Such students might well receive a different degree, 
and such men would find a ready welcome on the 
staffs of American colleges.2 

2 Raymond M. Hughes, ‘‘A Study of the Gradu- 


ate Schools of America,’’ Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XI: 242-43, May, 1925. 
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In 1929 the Association of American Colleges 
urged the graduate schools of the country to con- 


sider certain suggestions with respect to the 


training of college teachers. Among these sug- 


gestions was the following: 


While we believe that significant experience in 
the field of research should be given to every pros- 
pective college teacher, we believe that the graduate 
schools in general now tend to stress unduly the 
relative importance of such experience for students 
intending to engage in college teaching; and we 
therefore suggest that for such students there be 
an Optional quantitative relaxation of the research 
requirement in favor of some additional mastery 
of subject-matter or of other educational resources. 
Such relaxation might take the form of the assign- 
ment of presumably smaller and shorter thesis 


problems. 


It is, of course, in the field of secondary edu- 
cation that this demand for a broad general 
training on the part of teachers is making itself 
The rise of the junior col- 
It is 


coming to be recognized, too, that principals and 


felt most insistently. 
lege will no doubt accentuate this demand. 


superintendents should receive a broad training 
in the social sciences as well as in the field of 
Here again the feasibility of pro- 
longed training in research is being brought into 


education. 


question. 

Naturally graduate schools of education have 
been the first to feel the pressure of this demand 
for the modification of the requirements for 
higher degrees, but there can be no doubt that 
all departments which prepare teachers at the 
secondary-school or college level will feel it 
sooner or later. A number of institutions have 
attempted to meet the issue by abolishing the 
master’s thesis and by awarding the degree of 
doctor of education. To many persons the 
granting of a master’s degree without a thesis 
is prima-facie evidence of lowered standards, 
and, so far as these people are concerned, there 
As a matter of fact, however, 
a master’s degree without a thesis can be made 
just as rigorous as a degree with a thesis. The 
issue is not to be determined on the basis of 
sentimental considerations with respect to main- 
tenance of standards; it is to be determined 


the matter ends. 


3 **Report of the Commission on Enlistment and 
Training of College Teachers,’’ Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XV: 42, March, 1929. 
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primarily on the basis of the needs of graduate 
students. 

Twenty-one universities and colleges now offer 
the degree of doctor of education. The degree 
is of two types—(1) the school administrator 
type and (2) the master teacher type. 
tically every institution administering the de- 
gree it is administered by the school of educa- 
tion rather than by the graduate school of arts 
and sciences. Granted the need for this type of 
degree, the manner of its administration seems 
unfortunate. It should not be a departmental] 
degree in the sense that it is granted by only one 
department; it should be a university degree 
administered in the same way as is the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. It should be open to 
all students in whatever department whose voca- 
tional or professional objectives necessitate a 
broad general preparation rather than a narrow 
specialization. Such a degree, moreover, should 
not be given the title of doctor of education; the 
degree of doctor of arts seems much more ap- 
propriate. Obviously, every department of the 
university can not adopt a special new degree 
of its own to be conferred upon those students 
whose needs dictate a broader type of prepara- 
tion. The adoption of the degree of doctor of 
education by departments of education will, in 
all probability, tend to retard the development 
of a university-wide degree to be conferred upon 
students who exhibit a wide, comprehensive 
knowledge of some field or group of related 
fields. The degree of doctor of arts, on the other 
hand, could be administered by any department 
of the university, and it has, moreover, the 
merits of being in keeping with the traditions 
of the arts degree. Inasmuch as the arts degree 
has always represented a general type of prepa- 
ration, the degree of doctor of arts would readily 
be understood as indicative of broad, general 
training with relatively less emphasis on re- 
search. 

Whatever may be the proper solution of the 
issues raised in the foregoing paragraphs, one 
thing is certain: The popularization of graduate 
study is foreing a reorganization of the graduate 
curriculum. In the end the issues will have to be 
resolved in terms of the needs of graduate stu- 
dents and the resources of American institutions 
of higher learning. 


In prae- 


NEWTON EDWARDS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Edited by Nicholas Murray Butler, 1891-1919, Frank Pierrepont Graves, 1920-1924, 
and William McAndrew, 1924— 


COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


“THE GOOD IS OFT INTERRED” 
For our adult class in current events of the 
month a discussion might be held on whether and 
why newspapers print more things detrimental 
The bigger 
The 
more the small-town papers ape the metropoli- 


than matters helpful to the schools. 
the place, the more scandalous the news. 
tan dailies, the more do the reporters of smaller 
communities differ from the school people on 
what is good news. A Chicago newsman used 
to tell me, “If anything about the schools is 
interesting, it isn’t true. If my copy isn’t inter- 
esting, my editor won’t print it.” 

“Why, then, do you come here for news? Why 
don’t you sit in the reporters’ room and make 
up your stuff out of your head?” 

“You’ve got to have some real stock for your 
stew. We take what we get and season it with 
plenty of paprika and then it’s news.” 

It seems to me the newspapers are growing 
more considerate in their treatment of school 
affairs. During the month the Associated Press 
distributed the following: 

Henry Gerling, superintendent of St. Louis 
schools, personally pledged $25,000 to help re- 
pay the loss sustained by 20,000 publie school 
children who, as a result of school teaching of 
thrift, had their money deposited in two banks 
which failed. Petitions for putting these de- 
posits in the preferred class were denied. 
Superintendent Gerling reported $1,550 con- 
tributed by other persons to reimburse the chil- 
dren. 

George Cambouris, sixteen-year-old schoolboy 
of West Orange, New Jersey, rescued Mrs. 
Whilma Holt, artist, who, while painting Jersey 
landseape, fell into a quarry pit 150 feet deep. 
He was offered a money reward and spurned it. 
On being pressed further, he said, “give it to 
my Boy Seout Troop.” I wonder whether the 
money prizes and personal mentions featured at 
graduation exercises encourage this kind of 
generosity. 

The Saturday Evening Post, founded by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who never showed contempt 





for the underpaid and lowly, devotes to us its 
front page, September 14, as the schools open. 
A mother, leading an unwilling child, is greeted 
by a vinegar-faced female holding a_ hickory 
Norman Rock- 
well, erstwhile giver of delight by his depiction 


whipping stick behind her back. 


of lovable and quaint rugged individualists, took 
the Evening Post’s money to do this uleerous 
thing. Ten years ago Dr. William H. Allen led 
a quiet campaign in which thousands of letters 
before the beginning of the fall term were 
written to newspaper editors, inviting them on 
the opening day to come to school to see what 
teachers look like and to find out whether chil- 
The Educa- 
tional Review, for several years, printed the 
By 1928 the clipping 


dren hate them and their schools. 


result of this appeal. 
bureau that served this magazine reported in- 
ability to find any more of the stale-humor libels 
on our class of public servants. Milton Potter’s 
committee of the National Education Association 
offered a resolution, “our women,” compliment- 
ing and thanking the American “for 
abandoning a traditional and stupid practice of 
ridiculing by cartoons and paragraphs the 
women of the schools.” No decent allegiance to 
the American ideals of education, as formulated 
by Washington, Franklin and other founders of 
the nation, said the resolution, can be main- 
tained if public prints throw disrespect on edu- 
cation and on women. 

I ean’t find any reason for a renewal of 
Allen’s campaign. The editorials I see at the 
beginning of school appreciate the possibilities 
of a great public service and encourage us to 
render it. The cartoonists drawing teachers de- 
pict pretty women, now. The Saturday Evening 
Post’s bad break is probably a relapse, a case 
of atavism, a recollection by some unhappy old 
man who told Rockwell what to draw. The 
proper thing is for you to write the Post an 
invitation to come and see, to set Rockwell to 
painting opening day as it really is and to offer 
to schools at cost both pictures for framing. 


press 
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THE NATION, ART AND BEAUTY 
New York 


representing the 


WituiAm Srrovicu, formerly a 


school board member, now 


metropolis in the United States Congress, con- 
tinues his drive for a federal department of 
literature, science and the arts, with its head a 


We, India 


and China, he says, are the only nations without 


member of the President’s cabinet. 


we 
The 


original American objectives of government— 


such an organization. The only reason 


haven’t one is because we haven’t had it. 


life, liberty, happiness and general welfare— 
will be more adequately realized when we have 
such a department. Apparently another ob- 
stacle, not considered by Dr. Sirovich, is relue- 
tance of the states of the union to permit federal 
It strikes 


me that now is the time for state superintendents 


appropriation of any more powers. 


of edueation to get out of the narrow assumption 
that their funetion is mostly a child-centered 
Why 
not expand it into a fatherly encouragement of 
all of 
clubs, orchestras, singing societies and dramatic 


service appertaining to book-knowledge. 


museums, art galleries, painting 


sorts 
companies? Many a superintendent in my ac- 
quaintanee has lived as though these essentials 
of education are none of his business. 

Henry Seidel Canby continues in his Saturday 
Review of Literature to stress the duty of edu- 
eators to raise the level of American culture. 
Leisure has thrust itself as a pressing problem 

He sees the schools “going cultural” 
He finds the low standard of national 


upon Us. 
again. 

taste is not due to schools’ neglect. It is main- 
tained by a cheap and vicious profit-making 
Let the the 
motive of preparing its children to be successful 
Let the teacher center on the higher 
Vive la fad; vive la frill. 


press. school abandon common 
and rich. 
joys of the mind. 

A number of apostles for the school as a 
place of beauty spoke up during the month. 
Clyde Miller, of Columbia, held that the Ameri- 
can teacher owes it to the community, the chil- 
dren and herself to be well dressed, charming 
and handsome, neither too fat nor too thin. 
Superintendent Ankenbrand, Rockford, Illinois, 
deerees that future applicants for positions in 
the schools of that city must rate high in pulehri- 
tude. “The clock-stoppers and milk-sourers 
must not make our profession a retreat for the 


The children have to look at their 


unlovely. 
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teacher a!! day long. Let us give them some. 
thing delightful to look at.” We had in Michj- 
gan a state superintendent of education, one 
Wright, who advocated this doctrine thirty 
years ago. The New York City board of ex- 
aminers refused certificate to a woman applicant 
“Fat teachers are 





on account of portliness. 
undesirable from an esthetic point of view,” they 
oracled. 

In that city three hundred seventy schoo! off 
cials asked that the item, personal appearance, 
be eliminated from the blanks used in the rating 
of teachers. 

Minneapolis investigators find that for clothes 
is the highest spending for women students, 
Men’s heaviest expense is for food. 

What is of the teachers 
under whom you learned the most? I 


your recollection 
recall 
from my elementary and high-school days seven- 
Of these, three men and five 
These eight were 
I didn’t have any 
professors in college who practiced good teach- 
ing, though two were handsome men. 


teen teachers. 
women were good to look at. 


the only good teachers I had. 


IMMANENT CIVICS 

REVEREND Braprorp YounG, of Holy Trinity 
Chureh, Brooklyn, revived in a warm sermon 
the Jeffersonian doctrine that the private citizen 
must watch the public’s representatives and in- 
sist that they do right. The minister cited loca! 
legislators selling themselves to electric light 
interests, tax officials allowing their decisions to 
be bought by large corporations and so on. The 
only educator I know who says public schoo! 
civies classes should go into investigation for 
exposing such injustices in their own towns is 
Paul Hanna, professor of education in Stanford 
University. 

President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia 
University, addressed a Long Island conference 
on the subject, “Jefferson, the Forgotten Man.” 
“Officials are making a mess of government 
everywhere.” 

W. C. Blakey, director of the American Edu- 
cation Press, Columbus, Ohio, thinks the schools 
need more and timelier material on civic affairs 
than the text-books can supply. He announces a 
fortnightly issue of unit projects in the social 
studies entitled “Our Times,” eight pages, pre- 
pared by economists, historians and educators. 
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es for a semester will be sent at 20 cents 
tudent in elubs of twenty or more. Harri- 
Sayre, Ohio State University, and Arthur 
man, University of Michigan, will be the 
rs, assisted by Professors Carl Wittke, his- 
Peter Odegard, politics; Ralph Tyler, 
ition, and others. Partisan bias, it is 
sed, will be undiseoverable. 
bert W. Whitney of the National Safety 
neil, assisted by a staff of teachers and ex- 
writers, is preparing for high schools a 
t-book on the automobile, its construction, 
ivior, dangers and successes. It discusses 
ustrates safe driving, emergencies, brak- 
irves, expertness, the psychology of driv- 
and pedestrians. Every chapter has ques- 
;, exercises and projects. The main theme 
atriotism, general welfare, the good citizen 
e wheel. 
Superintendent Harold Campbell, New York 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


THE SoctaL StupIEes 
Political Purposes of Elementary Schools. 
\!| my dictionaries define polities as our com- 
coneerns as a community. “Political,” 
vie,’ and “social” are identical in meaning. 
[he educational literature that comes to this 
ewery shies away from using the first of 
e words. Maybe this is because of the dirty 
mear that United States citizens have allowed 
eir representatives to put on it. It would be a 
adventure for school leaders to use the word 
frankly and to announce their intention to do 
what they ean to clean it up. In its latest pub- 
lication! the National Association of Elementary 
School Prineipals selects the least challenging 
word and builds its essays around the term 
“social.” This is the fourteenth of a series of 
vearbooks and, to my thinking, by far the best. 
The editors open with a sturdy avowal of the 
purpose of publie education to socialize persons 
rather than to get them to master subject-matter. 
The means of socialization—assemblies, talking 
pictures, radio, plays, pageants, dramatization, 
‘Bess Clement, John S. Thomas, Samuel Ber- 
man, editors, ‘‘Socializing Experiences in the 
Elementary Sehool.’? Department of Elementary 
School Principals, National Education Association, 

Washington, D. C. 416 pp. $2.00. 
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City schools, dismissed the hundred teachers who 
left their summer classes to participate in a pro- 
test parade of white-collar workers of the 
WPA. “We have no place for teachers who 
desert their children.” 

Professor J. T. Salter, University of Wiscon- 
sin, author of “Boss Rule,” a study of practical 
polities, writes Richard Welling, of the National 
Committee on Ine., that 
trouble for teachers who let the truth be dis- 


Self-Government, 
cussed is generally feared by high-school in- 
structors. One of them recently told Professor 
Salter that a leading member of the school board 
in the teacher’s Llinois town told him not to 
1900 in eivie 


events. 


diseussion of 
problems or current My 
opinion is that the danger to teachers is more 
At any rate what enjoy- 


come nearer than 


interested 


imagined than real. 
ment is there in life, or in teaching, without 


risk? 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


anniversaries, music, rhythm, dancing clubs, 
pupil participation in school management, phys- 
ical education, school paper, activity programs 
—are described and discussed by half a hundred 
good writers, mostly elementary school workers, 
east, west, north, south. 

These descriptions are downright interesting. 
An air of satisfaction with his own school per- 
meates to a healthy degree each reporter’s ae- 
count. The positiveness and the polite bragging 
we are accustomed to expect in schoolmasters’ 
reports is as frequent as could properly be de- 
sired. Through the narration of the doings just 
mentioned there is little to jar the sensibilities 
of one nursed by the soothing pap of status 
quo. It reminds me of Herbert Weet’s obser- 
vation that we teachers will applaud a general 
theory and shy away from concrete action. The 
general theory that the American publie school 
was set up, and even childless persons taxed to 
support it, for the purpose of maintaining and 
improving union, justice, tranquility, defense 
and general welfare, has been affirmed several 
times in resolutions of the National Education 
Association. But in page after page of excel- 
lent directions for the management of clubs, 
pageants, school papers and so on, you will have 
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to foree your rationalizing powers to argue 
these practices into community service. The 


activities are mostly those that entertain or 
benefit the school or the pupil. The aim—equal 
rights of Americans to life, liberty and happi- 
ness—the aims of making a community devoted 
to justice and welfare for all its citizens are lost 
sight of in these accounts of clever methods of 
doing what the schools did before the publie 
awakening to the tragie plight of the nation. 
These pages could have been written before the 
dreadful turn of 1929. 


lent essay on the assembly declares this to be the 


One writer of an excel- 
day of the child-centered school. I know what 
he means, and so far as making a contrast with 
Sut the 


trouble with the majority of these chapters is 


the book-centered school he does well. 


that they consider the child, his suecess, his 


happiness, his personal advancement, as the 


This was the theory of the dame school 
When our 


center. 
and the academy in the old days. 
present nation was born the proponents of pub- 
lic schools repudiated the idea of child-centering. 
They proposed general welfare, not selfish per- 
sonal advantage, as their reason for taxing the 
The 


education, to 


whole community instead of only parents. 


avowed purpose was_ political 
imbue the generation with intent to make rep- 
For the 


most part the contributors to this yearbook do 


resentative government go on right. 


not show any more signs of being awake to this 
duty than I was when I was their age. 

A New Orleans principal, however, describes 
a series of good citizenship days, dramatizing 
the conduct of the good citizens, how the good 
citizen uses the telephone, the use of arithmetic 
in training for citizenship, that absence from 
school means waste of taxpayers’ money, ete. 
The school celebrated Louisiana Day, “instilling 
a knowledge of the geography, history, litera- 
ture, music and romance of Louisiana so as to 
increase love for the state.” Really, what do 
you think of it? With Louisiana ranking with 
Hitler’s and Mussolini’s realms in degradation 
of democracy, ought there not to be training in 
shame and indignation as necessary traits of a 
good citizen? Ought not the lesson of the school 
boys and General Gage be hunted up in the old 
school reader and serve as an example of what a 
public school as the bulwark of our liberties 


ought to do? It seems to me that a Louisiana 
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day, just now, that centers on only the past his. 
tory and the present music of the commonwealth. 
would be like a program of a crew of a shin 
that is on the rocks who are assembled to hear 
of her history and decorations. 

On the other hand, Paul Hanna tells of a ely) 
of children who, after a tenement fire which 
killed eight little ones, paraded to the city hal! 
with placards: “We don’t want to 
death,” ““Make tenement owners obey fire laws.” 
A timid little footnote by the editors warns 


burn to 


“wise principals to avoid the indiscriminate use 
of pupil parades and similar demonstrations jn 
the community.” 0, careful counsel, nobly 
planned to warn, to comfort and command! 
“How cautious are the wise!” But the secre. 
tary of the National 
warns that “educators are too meek. That’s the 
reason we are kicked around.” 

William Dodge Lewis, the former principal of 
the William Penn High School, Philadelphia, 
author of “Demoeracy’s High School,” who was 
wont to startle teachers in meeting by telling 
them they should protest against boss rule, has 
here a forthright chapter on practice with or- 
ganized self-government in school. Principals 
Ringdahl, Minneapolis; Eller, Indianapolis; 
Hudson, Tulsa; McCloskey, Philadelphia; and 
Huff, Los Angeles, treat this same theme. Pro- 
fessors Kilpatrick, Columbia, and Hanna, Stan- 
ford, march far in front of the army into the 
field of direct teaching of what is wrong with 
our politics and of the duty of education to set 
it right. 

The tables and summaries are excellent. On 
pages 238 to 242 are some that would startle 
Washington, Jefferson, Rush, Webster and the 
other patriots who promised that the school 
would make general welfare its preponderating 
purpose. These summaries show a wealth of 
activities devoted to the advantage of the school 
or of the children, but a dearth of community 
service. Junior Red Cross is listed in ten per 
cent. of the schools. From the funds raised by 
school activities “nearly two thirds of the larger 
schools report expenditure for charitable pur- 
poses” for their own indigent children. But 
Principal Lawlor describes the aid rendered by 
the schools to the community chest of his city, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. Among the interest- 
ing accounts of assemblies and clubs the civic 
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ive which is accepted in theory by all school- 
isters, Which is played up when the public is 
-ked for funds, is lacking for the most part 
feeble where mentioned. 
| recall hearing Professor Charles Hubbard 
d remark on the surprising abseace of the 
ing of obligation to the community shown 
school children. An example of it is given 
nintentionally on page 327 of this yearbook. 
It is a canvass of children who were asked what 
as the brightest red-letter day in school this 
vear. The little darlings give their reminis- 
Every one is an occasion of selfish 
Not one refers to any event where 


cences. 
ratification. 
the expansive delight in a jolly experience of 
serving the community had been afforded the 


ildren by the manager of the school. Do you 
remember the national superintendents’ meeting 
in Cincinnati when the stage was flanked by two 
wright shields in red, white and blue announcing, 
“School is for Service, not for Self”? 


Every 
teacher in charge of a dancing stunt or singing 
or any entertaining feature calmly pushed the 
mottoes out of sight and failed to put them in 
place again. We’ve made a big mistake in play- 
ing up the happiness of children without the big 
American edueational motive which the founders 
used as a lever to pry the public into support 
of the schools. You can have as snappy an 
assembly, as beautiful a pageant, as jolly a 
picnie, as exciting an athletic contest, if, instead 





hogging all the money paid by the public for 
this fun, you set aside half of it for a public 
service entirely outside the school. Your mul- 
titudinous clubs devoted to the personal advan- 
tage of the individual child won’t be missed if 
you see that it is made worth while for every 
child to join your town improvement associa- 
tion. Nothing will do more to twine the tendrils 
of publie affection around the great institution 

has to pay for as will a demonstration of 
honest gratitude organized by the benficiaries 
and doing regularly something for the com- 
munity. 

PLAYING witH Civic EDUCATION 

This yearbook is a timely contribution. It 
represents the social, civic, political training of 
the schools of the country as it is. If, before 
composition, the editors sought to bring in re- 
ports from loeations leading in civie purpose, the 
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absence of a chapter on Fairhaven, Massachu- 
setts, is hard to understand. The contributors 
to the volume are clear expositors and make 
interesting reading. The devices, means, meth- 
ods and set-ups for ecivie education show gratify- 
ing advance in technique and deplorable neglect 
of the main purpose of public schools. When the 
large and preponderating political objective of 
publie school education comes to be seen through 
the pedagogic fog another yearbook will show 
as speeding straight on the course these pretty 
craft that are now so busily running round in 


eddies. 


Sanity as a National Asset. What man ean 
do alone in the guidance of his acts by thought, 
reason and self-control, men organized as gov- 
ernment must learn to do. This is the thesis of 
a penetrating pamphlet by Dr. Cattell.2 With 
courteous economy of your time this well-known 
investigator makes a clear and sane analysis in 


which a scientific thinker handles a national 
situation requiring calm judgment and avoid- 


ance of leaps before looks. 


From First American Principles. Well suited 
as a high-school text for classes in government, 
economics or current events is the outlook book 
of the Secretary of the Interior? Mr. Ickes 
starts with our two fundamental charters, the 
Declaration and the Constitution. He considers 
the promises their preambles make and the greed 
which has interfered with them. 

Our problems are our own. Adam Smith, 
Adolf Hitler, 


Eseaping 


Karl Marx, Vladimir Lenin, 
Benito Mussolini, can not solve them. 
a government of the high-born and well-to-do, 
our fathers found boundless resources in this 
new land and exploited them. After ravishing 
Mother Nature our predecessors turned to ex- 
ploiting humanity. They lured the poor from all 
the world. They herded them into mines and fae- 
tories, housed them in hovels and worked them 
The exploiters moved 


They put their 


long hours for little pay. 
upon government and bought it. 
men in city councils, county boards, state legis- 


latures, Congress and on the bench. They con- 


2J. McKeen Cattell, ‘‘A Scientific Approach to 
Emotional Problems.’’ The Science Press, Lancas- 
ter, Pa. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

3 Harold L. Ickes, ‘‘The New Democracy.’ 
W. W. Norton and Company, New York. 155 pp. 
$1.50. 


’ 
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the 
For genera- 


trolled presidents. They decided what 
schools and colleges should teach. 
tions the publie education system, organized on 
the promise of promoting equality, liberty, hap- 
piness, justice, tranquility and general welfare, 
has been warped loose from the task of realizing 
American principles and of improving govern- 
ment. It has been directed away from learning 
of the abuses oppressing us and has taught the 
complacent belief that we have the best govern- 
ment in the world. 

Mr. Ickes heads his chapters, “Our Heritage,” 
“Individualism versus Rugged Individualism,” 
“Greatest Good of Greatest Number,” “Need for 
“First Steps,” “Profit and Cost,” 
His manner of speak- 


Planning,” 
“The New Democracy.” 
ing is simple; his themes, immediate; his stimu- 
lation to thought, cogent; his record for courage 
and whole-hearted devotion to the publie good so 
inspiring that his book is eminently suited for 
school study by the rising generation of citizens. 


W ise 


women teachers, so many an administrator has 


Women’s Ways. There are so many 
been wasted in efficiency by not understanding 
them that if I were a rich philanthropist I would 
give Dr. Knopf’s book* to every school principal 
and superintendent. Her theme is the woman 
Dr. Knopf practiced 
She 


de- 


who is earning a living. 
medicine several years in this country. 
She 


scribes the relations of women with women and 


writes with frankness and dignity. 


with men. Dr. Knopf’s resentment against the 
subjugation of “the weaker sex” is tempered 
with notable common sense based upon a wide 
experience, 

The assumption that an intellectual woman 
has lost the ability to play is so wide-spread as 
to have become a theme for discussion in eon- 
ferences. Dr. Knopf thinks this deficieney is 
especially true in the case of women teachers. 
They are inclined to believe that of all working 
women they are the most unpopular with men. 
The sad reputation of over-seriousness seems to 
deprive them of love and marriage, even apart 
from stupid rules that make a woman teacher’s 
entrance into wedlock a misdemeanor followed 
by loss of her school office. 

Women are severer crities of women than men 

4 Olga Knopf, M.D., ‘‘Women on Their Own.’’ 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 306 pp. 


$2.75. 
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are of men or of women. Women are very quick 
to condemn. They don’t stand up for their gj 
ters who happen to be criticized. Secretly they 
may offer help. In publie they join in throwing 
This lack of solidarity is much Jess 
marked in of humble 
They live a sounder life than the intellectuals, 
They have saner ideas on morals. This is true, 
also, of women who have reached levels 


stones. 


women cireumstances 


the average. 

The whole book is quotable. The author is 4 
defender of womankind. She asserts superiori- 
ties and defects with gentle reasoning for every 
view. She certainly knows how to hold the 
reader’s interest and to write with grace and 
freshness. 


Democracy in Light and Shadow. Protessor 
John Martin, long-time anti-Tammany fighter 
in New York City board of education, has been 
giving courses of lectures on world affairs to 
audiences in Rollins College. These are now 
available in the form of a handsome book. 
Although concerned with world-erisis as devel 
oped up to the middle of the present year tli 
work expounds general principles and historic 
backgrounds so thoroughly that it avoids getting 
into the class of ephemeral reporting. Profes 
sor Martin’s lifetime has been spent in intimat 
touch with men and measures of world politics 
His grasp of large subjects, coupled with a tal 
ent for vitalizing the essentials of a situation, 
gives his book a distinet grip. His main themes 
are the League, the Kellogg Pact, disarmament, 
war with Japan, a new strategy of peace, lus- 
sia, Italy, Germany, French democracy, par!ia 
mentary Britain, life, liberty and happiness in 
the United States, youth and dictatorships. The 
hearty warmth of the book, its healthy pariotism 
and well-reasoned insistence on revival of the 
best American spirit, the vibrant youth of its 
author, make the work a welcome addition to 
high-school and college literature. 


Toward Settling the Social Studies Contro- 
versy. A calm and steadying book upon av 
unsettled matter filling the high-school eye comes 
from Pennsylvania. A high-school teacher ani 
a university professor® are responsible for 4 

5 John Martin, ‘‘Dictators and Democracies To: 
day.’’ Rollins Press, Winter Park, Florida. °°’ 


pp. $2.50. 
6 Arthur C. Bining, David H. Bining, ‘‘ Teacling 
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and comprehensive presentation of the 

| for social and civie training. The chapter 
ms and objectives is remarkably clear and 
History, civics, problems of democracy, 
logy, economies, geography, current events, 
r purposes and manner of being taught are 
Methods in high schools, text-book 
problems, 


inded. 
ing, leeturing, 
ized recitation, laboratory schemes, units, 


projects and 
ration and supervised study are discussed 
light of much experience and research. 
teachers of social studies, visual aids, tests 

| measurements, are given separate chapters. 
is a book of special satisfactions because 
ts clarity, coherence and propulsive reason- 


ities and Negroes. You may not be espe- 
y interested in the Negro question, but Pro- 

or Gosnell,’ of the Department of Political 
Science, University of Chicago, will make you 
you look into his latest book. He exhibits 

bias in favor of or against the political activi- 

of the colored man. His method is scholarly 
His record is of chronicled history 
investigation. He 


1 factual. 
penetrating personal 
es you the battle scenes in the fight for the 
Negro vote, the methods of Big Bill Thompson 
his colleagues, the Negro underworld, the 
achine, the rise of designated Negroes, how 
y have done as eivil service workers, as 
policemen, in the post office, as teachers and as 
Communists. 
(he Negro has taken over the general pattern 
by the white politician. This has not ealled 
for great concern for efficiency, honesty or gen- 
eral welfare. He has secured about as many 
‘onerete benefits as have most other minorities. 










In this authentie study you see as in a glass 
darkly what the polities of this sweet land of 
liberty ean do to us. 
The Crisis Pictured. A triumph of exposition 
our present depression and the way out is 
ffered by the People’s League for Economie 





Security... Among the advisory council of this 
Social Studies in Secondary Schools.’’ Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York. 417 pp. 
‘ Harold F. Gosnell, ‘‘ Negro Politicians.’’ Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press. 404 pp. $3.50. 

_* Ryllis Alexander Goslin, Omar Pancoast Goslin, 
Stuart Chase, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Harry A. 
Overstreet, Delos Blackmar, ‘‘Rich Man, Poor 
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society are Harry Elmer Barnes, Bruce Bliven, 
George Counts, John Dewey, John T. Flynn, 
Horace Kallen and the persons mentioned in the 
footnote eight. This, their first book, is a vivid 
primer of American economics. 


with the nation’s resources and possibilities, how 


It is concerned 


they are exploited and wasted, why men are 
unemployed, savings, investments, who profits 
from war, how competition and private business 
make us pay exorbitant prices for goods, and 
what, in particular, are the most flagrant ab 
It is a book 


so simple, so graphie, so productive of thought 


surdities of present economic life. 
as to make a superb text for public school 
study. 

Problems of The birth and 
growth of social freedom as a biologist looks at 
mankind are presented in a brilliant lecture of 
The history of 


Democracy. 


Prineeton Professor Conklin.® 
dictators leaves us more than doubtful as to the 
permanent value of their government. The ulti- 
mate purpose of government must be education 
“A free government is better than 
To be effective for lasting 


for freedom. 
a good government.” 
good, education must develop ethical character. 
Unless instinets and habits of service, sympathy 
and love overcome selfishness, greed and hate; 
unless ideals of altruism, justice and brother- 
hood are cultivated and prevail; unless freedom, 
responsibility and democracy survive; neither 
armies nor navies nor dictators can save civiliza- 
tion. 

Informing the Citizen. For a succinct ae- 
count of present problems as to our common 
duties toward the farmer, the workman, the 
employer, the hungry, the investor; for a short 
statement of conservation steps, government 
provisions for the unemployed, home-saving, 
utility experiments, speculation, finance, trade, 
transportation and international relations, two 
Ohio State University professors'® have pre 
pared a story of America in transition. It is a 
course in current events, a text for citizenship 





Man.’’ 85 pp. 
$1.00. 

9 Edwin Grant Conklin, ‘‘ Freedom and Respon- 
sibility.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
88 pp. $1.00. 

10 K. E. Lewis, M M. Chambers, ‘‘ New Frontiers 
of Democracy.’’ 96 pp. 35 cents. If ten or 
more, 25 cents each. American Education Press, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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classes, or tor study in economies. It is an 
excellent work for junior and senior high schools 
It has 


in the form of questions and 


and for institutions preparing teachers. 
teaching helps 
reading lists. 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Directing a Church High School. Under the 
direction of Dr. Joseph Huslein, S.J. the Bruce 
Publishing Company are issuing a series of 
science and culture texts by writers of the 
Catholie faith. = 


a survey of the secondary education of the 


The book I have just read™ is 
Catholie Church, with especial reference to the 


training, 


experience and responsibilities of prin- 
cipals. Glaneces at different chapters give you 
some surprises in finding that the difficulties 
commonly supposed to be troublesome in only 
lay schools harass the masters of organizations 
which are backed by a solid and harmonious 
church administration. 

For instance, Dr. Crowley finds principals or 
boards who fail to recognize that the morale of 
the teaching foree is raised by modern, time- 
saving devices and good room equipment. 

A principal should be allowed to select the 
assistant principal. The assistant should be 
responsible to the principal. One principal 
may need an assistant with particular abilities. 
Another principal may need quite a different 
person. 

Dr. Crowley finds it surprising that most of 
the teachers’ meetings are held on Sundays and 


that such meetings are not enjoyed even by the 


most religious teachers whenever the meetings 
are held. The teachers find them irksome. 

The small amount of time the principals de- 
vote to inspection and supervision of teaching 
seems to Dr. Crowley inexcusable. The princei- 
pal should find or take time for this most impor- 
tant function of his office, namely, improvement 
of instruction. 

I find this book abounding with good meat. 
Much in it will lead you who are in publie 
schools to realize that you and the Catholic prin- 
cipals are brothers under the skin. 


High-School Economy. Dr. Bernard has re- 
cently evolved some important suggestions ap- 
plying to high-school education that are in a 

11 Francis M. Crowley, ‘‘The Catholic High 
School Principal.’’ Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee. 253 pp. $2.50. 
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form useful to authorities desirous of improving 
the service.'* An important element of streneth 
in his conclusions is the percentages worked out 


from actual cases. The consolidations of hic} 


schools result in an increase of attendance by 
rural pupils to a minimum of one and a halt 
years more than they attend in the uneconsoli- 
dated districts; pupils complete one and a halt 
to two and three tenths more grades. Average 
daily attendance increases from 81 to 86 per cent, 
The term lengthens from 140 to 180 days, class 
periods mount from 25 to 42 minutes. Organiz- 
ing the high sehools on a county unit plan, the 
total maintenance tax rises from 4.8 mills to 
seven mills on the dollar; the bond tax from one 
mill to three mills, while ordinary consolidation 
eosts 8.7 mills for local maintenance and 5.7 
mills for bond tax. 

Dr. Bernard works out the advantages aceru- 
ing to urban high schools by taking care of the 
rural areas. Organization of education as a 
county unit benefits all classes of students. T} 
study is highly commendable. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

Collegiate Thought. To get the straight 
thought of college presidents on their problems, 
listen to them talking to one another. The ree- 
ord of the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges? carries com- 
plete transcriptions of addresses on pressing 
educational Lafayette President 
Lewis discusses the upset caused by the unem- 
ployed who are crowding the college classrooms. 
These youth are not academically-minded. 
“Couldn’t our college psychologists leave a great 
part of the study of abnormal psychology and 
investigate the minds of normal youth and aid 
President 


problems. 


us in developing their minds?” 
Lewis lingers in the mental atmosphere of many 
of the colleges of liberal arts where the old hope 
of maintaining a sieve to give them the choice 
boys and girls they want finds itself confronted 
with the popular demand that college adapt it- 
self to the improvement of all sorts and condi- 
tions of young. He dreams for vine-covered 

12 Ted D. Bernard, ‘‘ Secondary Education Under 
Different Types of District Organization.’’ Teach- 
ers College Press, Columbia University, New York. 
93 pp. $1.50. . . 

13 Robert L. Kelly, editor, ‘‘ Proceedings of 
Twenty-First Annual Meeting.’’ Association 0! 
American Colleges, 19 West 44th St., New York. 
225 pp. $1.50. 





ils, sweeping lawns, stately dining halls and 
clorious echapels. But the Dr. 
Lewis notes, looks upon the college as an agency 
reducing unemployment and for affording 
mployed youth with an opportunity for ad- 
vancement. It does not consider the problem 

f maintaining sound educational standards. 
As one who has taught in both high school and 
lleve it strikes me that this élite theory of any 
school of general education has grown groggy 
Because schools of medicine, engi- 


government, 


n its legs. 
neering, ete., must, for public welfare, exclude 
the unfit does not seem, to the publie, justifica- 
tion for a college of liberal arts to consider the 
maintenance of “sound educational standards” 
paramount over serving such youth as are most 
in need of pushing as far towards standards as 
Scholastic execlusiveness has been 
State univer- 


is possible. 
driven out of publie high schools. 
sities have been foreed to relinquish it. Govern- 
ment is declaring young men of more impor- 
tance than college standards. Instead of a losing 
fight in defense of pedantry an enthusiastic 
declaration of the association is due: “We are 
in the youth business. Send us all sorts. We'll 
scrap all of our traditions which are not suit- 


able. The college is made for man, not for 
scholastie standards.” 

This volume is good reading for educators, 
both collegiate and responsible for high schools. 


t deseribes the advances of twenty years, chal- 

lenges of the present, improved examinations, 
guidance, admissions, academic freedom and ac- 
tivities of the year. These themes are covered 
by masters of good English. 


Thirty Colleges and Music. Whether you are 
considered musical or not, Director Thompson’s 
illuminating book" is likely to give you many 
surprises. It is an account of an inspection and 
study of the musie work of thirty American col- 
leges of liberal arts, their courses in music 
theory, composition, history application, per- 
formance, clubs, ete. This is no dull statistical 
summary. It is a bright picture on a broad can- 
vas. Absurdities, one might almost say hypoc- 
risies, in the treatment of the heavenly maid in 
some higher institutions are definitely portrayed 
and deplored. 

The traditional system of marks, credits and 


‘4 Randall Thompson, ‘‘College Music.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 279 pp. $2.50. 
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numerical basis of academic degrees finds no 
sympathy here. Group musie, bands, orches- 
tras, choral societies, do better and more work 
without credits. The reasons are effectively 
presented by Surveyor Thompson. 

“No American university has espoused with 
any vigor the cause of serious, original, ad- 
vanced problems of music. Musie does not yet 
stand in suitable relation to other subjects. It 
does not profit by membership in the university 
as other subjects do or make contributions to 
the intellectual life which its importance to civ- 
ilization warrants. It is regarded with super- 
stitious awe as something so mysterious as to be 
This 


tional heritage must be thrown off music.” 


a manifestation of divine afflatus. irra- 

Mr. Thompson’s program for development is 
a constructive proposal valuable to educators 
charged with publie school and college service. 
The executive committee of the Association of 
American Colleges endorses the book. 


History, Progress and Standards of Graduate 
Study. What is a university? Six authorita- 
tive definitions are given in Specialist John’s 
Study’ issued by the United States Office of 
Education. It tells, also, what a university is 
for, how, in 1642, a degree higher than the 
baccalaureate came into use, what the different 
standards now are for the different degrees, what 
the expressed aims of graduate study are, and 
other related matters. It is well worth reading. 
Would that the compiler had included some of 
the warm stuff in print as to the absurdity and 
hypocrisy of the whole degree-milling business. 

Accounts of University Dollars. The final re- 
port'® of the National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Education 
consists of chapters on the functions of institu- 
tional accounting, basie principles, terminology, 
balanee sheets, records of income and outgo, 
statements for internal use and other features. 
There are detailed procedures for cost studies, 
enrolment data, various forms and tables. 


15 Walton C. John, ‘‘Graduate Study in Uni- 
versities and Colleges in the United States.’’ 


Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 234 
pp. 20 cents. 

16** Financial Reports for Colleges and Uni- 
versities.’’ University of Chicago Press. 283 pp. 


$3.00. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 

Salvaging Wrecked Ambition. Every school 
man over fifty years old examining such eduea- 
tional policies and activities as he approves finds 
an astonishing number which have come into 
vogue against strong professional apathy and 
opposition. Some procedures which he regards 
as essential were unknown to him when he 
entered the service. Among my school acquain- 
tances are many who have no idea what Federal 
Commissioner Studebaker is driving at in his 
repeated assertions that the education of chil- 
dren is not and never was, in the American edu- 
cational idea, more than an imperfect part of 
the publie-school scheme. Edueation ceases 
only with the breath. General welfare demands 
school opportunities for the whole of life. More 
and more the service of a country-wide organi- 
zation Which is opening roads for the schools of 
the nation is being recognized by school super- 
intendents and by them brought to the attention 
of boards of education. Some recent publica- 
tions’ of this American Association for Adult 
Education are insurance against bungling and 
waste sure to ensue when persons however well 
inclined but inexperienced are charged with the 
national task of rehabilitation. Mr. Bentley’s 
report, the first in this series, gives an account 
of the Association’s service to the unemployed 
adult. A thousand persons a month sought its 
advice. Counsellors were examined, selected 
and trained as deseribed in the Hawkins- 
Schneidler volume. All of the contributors to 
the series are frank in telling what schemes 
worked and what didn’t, all point out the faet 
that this is educational service and will need to 
be taken over by the schools. Sehools are a 
community-wide agency. They are to adjust the 
individual to his society. Guidance is now an 
accepted part of their program. It can not, as 
is now common, be considered an appendix. 
The school must make over its curriculum. It 
must serap its traditional activities to make 

17 Jerome H. Bentley, ‘‘ Adjustment Service.’’ 
67 pp. Free; Garret L. Bergen, Raymond S. 
Ward, ‘‘ Registration and Counseling.’’ 164 pp. 
75 cents; ‘‘ Tests in Adjustment Service.’’ 70 pp. 
50 cents; Jerome H. Bentley, Helen Kelley, ‘‘ Costs 
of Adjustment Service.’’ 49 pp. 50 cents; L. S. 
Hawkins, Gwendolen Schneidler, ‘‘Selection and 
Training of Counselors.’’ 57 pp. 50 cents; Emma 
Seipp, ‘‘One Hundred Clients of the Adjustment 


Service.’’ 32 pp. 50 cents. American Association 
for Adult Education, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
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room for the pressing educational needs 
present. The narrow conception for publi 
vation as existing only for children and : 
people is outmoded. Whether the public 
welcome the school performing its whole pub 
duty is a question. It is not probable that 
will. The public is educationally the produc 
of the schools which have assumed that {}, 
duty ends when the beneficiary has reache 
age of eighteen. The publie junior collec 
thrust farther into service to the older 
The night school for illiterates and for immi 
grants is another. The whole duty is yet to be 
performed. A significant part of it is covered 
by these excellent reports. 


Getting Adult Education out of its Mess. Dry. 
Stacey, rural sociologist of the extension diy; 
sion of Iowa State College, shows himself to be 
the right man for outlining a reform of the 
amorphous beneficent monster, adult education. 
It has no coherence, no plan, no comprehensive 
guiding principle. Dr. Stacey’s book!* recog 
nizes that the lure employed for getting men and 
women into school classes—promise of individ 
ual advantage—will probably have to continue 
in use. He does, however, see the weakness of 


this motive when requests are made for adequat 
public funds for efficient adult education. 
School service for mature persons at public 
expense ought to be as much of a civie invest- 
ment as the common school teaching is. Both 
are built on a taxation scheme brought into 
operation on the promise that all should pay for 
the edueation of all for the benefit of all. Dr. 
Stacey outlines a system combining civic and 
personal benefit. 

Adult education in the United States had a 
good start in New England lyceums, libraries 
and agricultural societies. It has never before 
now been as widely recognized as a need an 


means of social progress. As machines provid 
more leisure it is highly important that every 
possible effort should be made to direct thie use 
of this leisure toward the exercise of social, civic 
good. Needs are increasing, service is inade- 
quate; coordination is lacking. Confusio! 
duplication and competition are wasting human 
effort for adult-education success. Dr. Stacey's 


18 William H. Stacey, ‘Integration of Adult 
Education.’? Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University, New York. 148 pp. $1.50. 
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cal and detailed plan for a united ap- 
to the problems, adoption of an adequate 
phy, statement of definite objectives and 
nating state and national efforts. His 
ons are based on a specific canvass of 
librarians, teachers’ associations and 


tors 


is councils. He tabulates opinions on 
propositions as “desirable,” “doubtful,” 
sirable.’ These considerations involve 
ls of giving impetus to adult education, 
iing its field, setting up standards, conduct- 

experiments and demonstrations, advising 
t agencies. The contents of this book, the 
r of presentation, mark it as a timely aid 
ol superintendents everywhere. 


Progress of After-College Education. Mr. 
Beals!®? begins his last book with a statement, 
nough, but, when you think it over, amaz- 
appalling, admonitory. “The pursuit of 
;s in the college of liberal arts is a ‘prepa- 
for a way of life in which those same 
are sedulously avoided. This is dis- 
tly a trait of American culture.” Abbé 
Dimnet noticed this. Mr. Beals finds some men 
sre women who have followed intellectual 
sts which the college sponsored. “The 
proportion of college graduates who do this is 
slight.’ Without bitterness or ridicule, Mr. 
Beals notes the trivial interests of alumni asso- 
He passes soon to the more worth- 
while efforts these associations are making to aid 
Alma Mater in her main service. 
Now, at a time when, from the Federal Com- 
mer of Edueation down, school men are 
the preponderant need of an educated 
adult citizenry, this survey by Mr. Beals is espe- 
cially timely. His position as assistant to the 
director of the American Association for Adult 
Education, his devotion for two years to a spe- 
cifie study of this particular problem, the skill 
with which he has put statistics into a remark- 
ably lively pieture of conditions and progress, 
ke his book not only an engaging chronicle 
but a volume to be kept for reference. Here are 
the programs of instruction different colleges 
have set up for their alumni, analyses of motives 
appealed to, eritieal appraisals made by partici- 
pants. There is a survey of the courses for 
ni instituted in medicine and engineering. 
'* Ralph A. Beals, ‘‘ Aspects of Post-Collegiate 


Education.’? Ameriean Association for Collegeiate 
Education, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York. 137 pp. 


7 


31.00, to members; $1.25, to others. 





In this extensive summary of what is being 
done the accounts are made especially vital by 
clear statements of the purposes of the courses 


as those responsible formulate their aims. 


History 
A Sprightly Text. There is a bit of verse, a 

favorite with high-school boys, which closes by 
saying: 

For what can it matter at all 

And what can it matter to me 

That Caesar conquered Gaul 

In 38 B. C.? 


It matters a lot, says Mr. Glover.2° Caesar 
turned Gaul into France. He built the frame- 
work that saved Greek and Latin civilization, of 
which we are heirs, every one of us. The golden 
cord runs through history: Homer, Pericles, 
Alexander, Caesar. So it does matter to me that 
Caesar conquered Gaul. 

Mr. Glover writes to make the reader wish to 
go further. 

He considers the story of the ancient world the 
adventure of great men. He makes you person- 
ally acquainted with them. His bits of everyday 
philosophy, linking Roosevelt and Garfield, 
King George and Woodrow Wilson with men 
who flourished two thousand years ago, make the 
ancient world very much alive. 

The book is not a text for any examination. 
Battles, dates and constitutions are not inflicted 
upon you as points of duty. There is a table of 
dates, for convenience, but no questions, projects 
nor exercises. It is a reading book, vivacious, 
clear, entertaining, coherent, well linked together 
by emphasis on causes and results. 


A Challenging History Book. An attractive 
history of industry appears over the name of 
Eleanor Perret.?! The author explains that it is 
the work of cooperating teachers and pupils in 
the Haaren High School, New York, who gath- 
ered pictures, mimeographed the text, used it in 
lessons, criticized and improved it. Whatever 
its source, it is a high-class presentation of the 
industrial revolution, modern science and indus- 
try, big business, imperialism and the problems 
appertaining thereto. It is copiously illustrated, 
skilfully equipped with questions and exercises 

20T. R. Glover, ‘‘The Ancient World.’’ The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 388 pp. $2.50. 

21 Eleanor Perret, ‘‘Man’s Work and World.’’ 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 602 pp. $2.12. 
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by a teacher-author, who surely has the knack 
of provoking thought and discussion. 

We have come, concludes this book, to a fork 
One way leads to a planned life, 
What do 


What are you going to do 


in the road. 
the other to a competitive struggle. 
you think about it? 
about it? 


How the Revolution 
Boys. Were is a delightful mirror of boyhood 
during the unsettled state of Russia. A favor- 
ite writer for children in the Soviet Republic 
tells of the dream-world and the actual experi- 


Russian Appeared to 


ences of two brothers during the great overturn 
land of the frank and 
sprightly autobiography by a writer who has 


in the Czars.?? It is 


preserved his youth. The school pranks, come- 
dies and tragedies of children during the revo- 
lution and rebuilding of Russia are likely to give 
you and your youngsters a more vivid impres- 
sion of the new notion than is to be had from 
the sober histories. 
BiOGRAPHY 
Boyd, University-Builder. For thirty years 
Colonel Thomas Boyd guided the progress of 
the University of Louisiana, bringing it from a 
small starving school to a splendid institution 
rendering to the commonwealth service com- 
parable to that given by the state universities 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and Nebraska. Mareus 
Wilkerson writes a history of this notable edu- 
cational builder and of his works that is a model 
of biographical workmanship.?* The calm de- 
votion of a quiet warrior, creating a first-class 
normal school, then leaving a sure and pleasant 
position for the parlous post of university 
president with the job of turning political dis- 
turbers into harmonious public servants, is por- 
trayed here, not without dramatie effect. Old, 
aristocratic New Orleans, backed by the gover- 
nor and eminent legal talent, was worsted by the 
plain logic of the quiet scholar, who demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the legislature that 
Tulane University was not entitled to and did 
not need appropriation of state funds. Boyd 
made his little state university the beloved foster- 
child of the lawmakers. He persuaded them to 


22Leo Kassil, ‘‘The Land of Shvambrania.’’ 
Viking Press, New York. 289 pp. $2.00. 

23 Marcus M. Wilkerson, ‘‘ Thomas Duckett Boyd, 
The Story of A Southern Educator.’’ Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge. 374 pp. 
$2.50. 
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add to it the departments appropriate to a grea: 
university. He raised salaries, improved the 
teaching staff, introduced coeducation, acquired 
a whole plantation for a new campus and placed 
upon it a magnificent group of modern build 
ings. In 1923 he resigned on reaching his seve 
tieth birthday, only to be told he was too rood 
to lose. But, three years later, urging the ¢le¢ 
tion of a young man, he retired to a serene and 
universally honored quiet. In 1932 he passed 0; 
Author Wilkersoy 


gives you an inspiring story of a cultured, gen 


after an illness of one day. 


erous, unyielding, courteous, humor-loving, 


friend-making gentleman. 


Thirty sprightly biographies for 
elementary school children are contained in th 


Yxplorers. 


stories of action told by two English writers,” 
The narratives run from Marco Polo to the ex 
plorations of Mount Everest and include th 
adventures of Columbus, Hudson, La Salle. 
Tasman, Cook, Livingstone, Peary, Amundsen 
and Shackelton. The book is full of spirit. 


PsyYCHOLOGY 


Systematized Study. Maybe the born student 
is the only one the professor cares about. Only 
one teacher under whom I have been—all my 
instructors sat on me more or less—ever gave 
his elasses any hints on how to use the mind. 
The theory, if there was any, was that if an 
instructor told what was to be studied it was 
our part to study it, no matter how. My high 
school and college expected, and maybe desired, 
by this means to sift out the élite. Only by an 
enormous amount of wasted energy and by some 
blessed good luck was I able to hang on unt 
enough counts accumulated to buy me a diploma. 
Ever since, I have been lured by advertisements 
into buying books to tell me how to use what I 
call my mind. Most of them are padded with 
declarations of what I know too well, namely, 
that we ought to perfect our mental processes. 

It seems to me I have never seen a more use- 
ful mind manual than the short one made by two 
bright women professors.2> They have inter- 
viewed and observed college students, good, poor 

24 Elspeth J. Boog-Watson, J. Isabel Carruthers, 
‘‘Beyond the Sunset.’’ Oxford University Press, 
New York. 192 pp. 75 cents. 

25 Luella Cole, Jessie Mary Ferguson, ‘‘Stu- 
dents’ Guide to Efficient Study.’’? Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York. 38 pp. 35 cents. 
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|ordinary. They have codified the usages of 
-yecessful workers. They put these in the 
of “do this” and “do that,” as a golf-guide 
They cite in simple terms the psychologi- 
rineiples involved. This is no “study made 
-” It is a rigorous prescription as stiff as 
best regimen for getting rid of surplus 
The implication is that if you are not 

‘icing good mental habits you are a fat-head 

| ought to eure yourself. Like good doctors, 
y encourage you by their experience. “Don’t 
. discouraged if you ean’t remedy all your bad 
ental habits at once. Tackle two or three. 
Drive hard. You will find that you are remedy- 
ther weaknesses at the same time. Mark 
You will 


» our list your serious weaknesses. 
that they are not so dreadfully many. Stick 

he directions. Mark off bad traits when they 
wtically disappear and, oh boy, what a satis- 
tion will be yours when you have sharpened 
edge of that mind of yours so as to cut 
anly into any new problem that comes along.” 


{ Pre-Tested Psychology. By putting his 
hook first into the hands of his students, chapter 
\y chapter in mimeograph form, by keeping a 
cord of difficulties encountered in the mastery 
f the subject, Dr. Griffiths after several years, 
th the aid of student eriticism, produces a 
text?® which meets the requirements of begin- 
ners. Students generally wish to know at the 


utset what psychology is, how it came to be a 


science, who some of its authorities are, and 
what it has to offer as an aid to living. Dr. 
Griffiths builds his book on that plan. It is 


designed for a semester course. It presents the 
laws of learning, remembering, transfer, intel- 
ligence, testing, emotions, perception, thinking, 
magination and personality. Questions, refer- 
ences and summaries add to the educative effi- 
of the work. The old concepts still 
pervading common thought and speech are effec- 
tively brought into relation with the modern 
trend of the study. It is an understandable 
and interesting text with excellent pictures. 


c1eney 


SUPERVISION 
What Democracy Entails upon Schools. Mid- 
way in his stirring presentation of the new social 


°6 Joseph Harry Griffiths, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Human Behavior.’? Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York. 515 pp. $2.50. 
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responsibilities of the schools in a democracy 


Professor Doughton?’ notes that our whole edu- 


cational program is in serious jeopardy. There 
is grave danger that we shall lose all the cultural 
advance of the past half century in the pressing 
the 
The readiness of so many Americans 


demand to trim the school curriculum to 
three R’s. 
to hearken to the counsel of despair shows how 
shallow is our vaunted faith in publie education 
as the bulwark of democracy. The time has 
arrived for a critical reexamination of our pub- 
lic school philosophy and for a radical revision 
of our educational methods. Educators are 
challenged to apply the genuine experience of 
the scientifie method to determine aims and the 
most economie procedures for a realization of 
results. 

On this line Dr. Doughton has produced a 
masterful work of reasoning, illustration and 
It is forthright, broad, constructive, 


clear, never dull and so supplied with questions, 


history. 


topies and readings as to constitute a continuous 
thinking exercise. The safeguarding of the best 
in our type of government rests primarily upon 
teachers and school administrators. Their atti- 
tude has mirrored the common idea of the publie 
at large, a regard of schooling as more or less 
trivial. Dr. Doughton’s discussion of the Ameri- 
can educational problem is complete, historical, 
concrete and marked by a freshness of view and 
a wealth of social implication that make it an 
outstanding work of our time. 


Unable to Appraise Teaching. In 1903 Joseph 
M. Rice, M.D., who in Jena and Leipzig had 
switched from medicine to psychology and edu- 
cation, formed, with Ossian Lang, editor of the 
School Journal, and with me, a high-school prin- 
cipal, the society of Educational Research. I 
-an’t remember whether it was president or seec- 
retary that he made Lang or me. The founder 
was the whole works. It was a time when, as 
now, the problem of rating the work of teachers 
was vexed with much rumbling and occasional 
tempests. Dr. Rice maintained that the elabo- 
rate Maxwell blanks requiring an appraisal of 
the teacher’s voice, appearance, drill, use of 
blackboard, discipline, ete., all stopped short of 

27 Isaac Doughton, ‘‘Modern Public Education: 


Its Philosophy and Background.’’ D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 729 pp. $2.75. 
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the children had 
The test of a good eook, insisted 
our researcher, is the pie or the pudding. Dr. 
Maxwell berated him the assembled 
schoolmasters. Other eminences joined in the 
attack. 


dike argued for the Rice proposition. 


the main question—whether 


learned or not. 
before 


Drs. Leonard Ayres and Edward Thorn- 
For more 
than thirty years the preblem of appraising the 
work of 
titude of a Maxwell and the utter condemnation 


teachers has wobbled between the eer- 


of teachers’ organizations. 

Kappa Delta Pi, the education honor society, 
five years ago offered an award of a thousand 
dollars for the best research in the measurement 
of efficieney in teaching. Twenty-three competi- 
tors volunteered. The society found none suffi- 


ciently preeminent to warrant receipt of the 


prize. Three contributions, however, were 
deemed sufficiently significant to justify publi- 
vation. These the society now offers.25 They 


comprise a study of pupils’ quality of work and 
persistence in it as a basis for measuring a 
teacher’s efficiency. There is a study of rating 
seales, of tests given to teachers and of examina- 
tions of pupils. There is an investigation of the 
“N S trait” in teachers, that is, the difference 
between novices and superior teachers. 

I find this book full of valuable suggestions 
appertaining to the whole business of supervi- 
sion. The problem, in the opinion of Dr. Hall- 
Quest, Delta Kappa Pi’s general editor, is one 
of the most challenging in the field of educa- 
tional research. It might, he thinks, be solved 
if an understanding of what good teaching in- 
volves could be reached and valid measures of 
it found. Good teaching, now, in the official 
sense, is that which avoids such doings as a 
superintendent ean make a school board consider 


seriously deleterious. 


School Rewards and Punishments Again. An- 
other study of the effects of praise, deprivation, 
ete., on learning is offered by a new experimenter 
in the field.2® In Dr. Rock’s experiments he paid 
money for correct answers and collected fines for 
errors. He varied the amounts, he compared 
results with those when only the reward involved 

28 Helen M. Walker, editor, ‘‘Measurement of 
Teaching.’’ The Macmillan’ Company. 237 pp. 
$2.25. 

29 Robert T. Rock, Jr, ‘‘ How Quantitative Varia- 
tion of After-Effects Influences Learning.’’ 
Teachers College Press, Columbia University, New 
York. 78 pp. $1.50. 
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in the teacher’s commendation was yse__ 7, 
these extensive experiments rewards are », 
than punishments.  Puynjcho 
errors recur in a larger number of cases ¢} 
can be explained by mere chance. Addition; 
Thi 
rewards promote improvement as frequent 


more effective 


punishments increase the mistakes. 


the larger ones do. 

This little book, like a number of others ; 
cently issued by the Teachers College Press, y 
set the schoolmaster to wondering w! q 
considerable number of conscientious correct, 
of youth under his supervision may not be on) 
getting the opposite of effects they expect wher 
they punish the laggards by “keeping them jn” 
or in other ways, but also are doing damage { 
the mental make-up of their children. Wit! 
making any measurements at all, an ordinar 
observer, knowing the schools for thirty years o 
more, can be sure that they have notably fo, 
sworn punishment and have eultivated chee 
But in every school of a dozen teachers or so 
that is, in my memory—there have always been 
one or more avenging angels who knew that 
chastening was God’s way. They despised a 
They spurned all suggestions 


ther 





“soft” pedagogy. 
that more praise might secure more successes 
The boon of these praise-and-punishment books 
to a principal with one of these self-appointed 
agents of Nemesis in his corps is that there is 
shown by actual figures the futility of castiga 
tion as a promoter of scholarship. A 
executive has for some years been able, becaus 
of published research, to insist on specified 
methods of teaching, reading, spelling, writing 
and arithmetic. These newer investigations giv’ 
him a basis for demanding as the people’s rights 
abstention from traditional negative practices 
which retard learning and waste the money paid 
as wages to a psychological botch. For years, 
school administrators have been guessing that 
parent’s complaints of harsh teaching are we. 
founded. There is now enough substantiated 
authority to warrant the schoolmaster in putting 
his foot down firmly against low marks “tor 
encouragement” and other common chiastise- 
ments and penalties administered “to make ‘e 
learn.” 


schoo} 


Children and Movies. Researcher Dale comes 


forward with two new books in the Payne-Funé 


nd 
uu 


series of studies devoted to motion pictures 2 





No one before the appearance of these 
is known really what effect motion pic- 
ve upon children. Mr. Dale and trained 
ts go into the question with the open 

the scientist. They count, dissect and 

Of 500 pictures, 148 are devoted to 
7 to erime; the rest are centered in such 
nystery and other ideas and in such 
tions as you may note in the Dale tables. 
k puts the extensive research into a nar- 
\f high interest. What are movie char- 
What do they wear? What are 
Sex ? the crime dramas? the love 
-? the vulgarities? the recreations? the 

’ the ambitions of those you see on the 

»? What are the features of news reels 
Who are the com- 


ike? 


stories 


ike them popular? 
panions of boys and girls going to the movies? 
i » old are the boys and girls? How often do 
\? These 

each. 
Wonderfully Beautiful. Dr. Kilpatrick ealls 
ok of teachers MacDonald and Zyve, of the 
Fox-Meadow School, a pictured philosophy of 


questions are answered, a chap- 


etter way.4! It is a succession of amazing 
rraphs by Wendell MeRae, a wonder- 


rking cameraman. The text consists of short 
snappy aecounts of various day-to-day 
eriences in this one school. 


ELEMENTARY 
ling of the Very Young. 
with kindergartens, old and new, Professor For- 
est, of Bryn Mawr College,®? offers an enter- 
ng and instructive survey of lower-school 
She discusses 


Beginning 


, curriculums and methods. 

of work, fine arts, expression, literature, 
reading, number, health, science, character edu- 
in, tests, measurements, records and teachers. 


Vursery School Record. “My Baby Book” 
sa good seller thirty years ago. It had liberal 
provision for easy physiological and hygienic 


rds, along with pretty sentiment, “first 
words,” traeings of little hands, ete. Young 


Edgar Dale, ‘‘Content of Motion Pictures.’’ 
é pp. ‘Children’s Attendance at Motion Pic- 
tures.’? 81 pp. Bound together. The Maemillan 
Company, New York. $2.50. 
_ §' Claire T. Zyve, Carolyn Macdonald, ‘‘ Will- 
ingly to School.’? Round Table Press, 354 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 110 pp. $3.00. 

* Isle Forest, ‘The School for the Child of from 
Ginn and Company, Boston. 286 


Two to Eight.’? 
DT $1.80, 
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took much keeping these 
It’s a far ery to Dr. Wagoner’s*® large 
journal. The author is in the Department of 
Child Development, Mills College, and acknowl- 
edges the help of gentlewomen Thrum, Mayfield 


mothers pleasure 


diaries. 


and Andon, graduates. 

Preliminary matter is concerned with the aims 
of the nursery school, mental, emotional and 
social development, training of parents, instrue- 
tion of young women students in the child labo- 
‘atories and nursery schools, observations and 
records. 

The remainder of the book consists of blanks 
and directions for filling by the observer. 

This book will give the nursery-school worker 
little time for sleep while the institution is in 


session. She will come through pretty well edu- 
cated. Here are some of the questions to be 


answered in writing. 

Are the other children fond of him? 

Are you looking for likable traits? 

What is his facial expression during sleep? 

How does he express friendliness ? 

If attacked, how does he behave? 

Does he parrot? 

What terms of endearment does he use? 

What polite phrases? 

What remedy do you suggest for whining? 

Similar questions are concerned with physical 
habits, nervousness, calm, joy, grief, fear, cour- 
age, language, number, imagination, music, 
drawing and a great variety of human expres- 
sions. Self-questioning by the adult is given 
much attention, as are definite problems and 
approved solutions. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

New Teaching of English. We have abundant 
reasons, remarks Miss Glaser,** for rejecting the 
old style of teaching. It was not founded on the 
nature of children. 
served, is a key to the inner self. 
teacher enunciates the principles of the reform 
as applied to oral composition, written expres- 
sion of various sorts and to the contents of the 
English course in the modern junior high school. 


Composition, rightly ob- 
This author 


For the Lover of Language. Fifty-three years 


33 Lovisa C. Wagoner, ‘‘ Observation of Younger 
Children.’’ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. 297 pp. $2.00. 


34 Emma Glaser, ‘‘On the Teaching of Junior 
High-School English.’’ 
pany, New York. 


D. Appleton-Century Com 


307 pp. $2.00. 
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ago I used to see on the University of Michigan 
campus a youngster whom we called “a cracker- 
jack in modern languages.” George Oliver 
Curme had come, at 21, from DePauw to enter 
the senior class at Ann Arbor. He was already 
married and headed for a professorial chair. 
Iowa’s Cornell pushed one under him in 1887 
and held him nine years. Then he beeame pro- 
fessor of philology in Northwestern University. 
Author of grammars of foreign languages, and 
commentator on literature, his crowning work 
comes in two magnificent volumes in the Heath 
three-book “Grammar of the English Language.” 
In this magazine I have vented my enthusiasm 
Now comes the 
other: “Parts of Speech and Accidence.’’** It is 
The labor of collecting 


on his “Syntax” for this series. 


the work of a lifetime. 
passages illustrating the eight 


the thousands of 
parts of English speech, the sorting of vast 


knowledge into logical classifications, the tracing 
of eurrent forms to their origins, would seem, 
from the manner of their presentation here, to 
have been the work of that sort of happy scholar 
that often we teachers wish we were—the kind 
who “straightway get by heart the book to its 
learning’s crabbed text and 
work 


last page, master 


take up the 


mosaic of 


Is a 
beautiful His 


conception of English is that of a development 


comment.” Curme’s 


the inspired artist. 


reflecting the inner life and struggles of the 
race. We are not free to replace old formations 
by newer ones that express our thought and 
feeling more fully. It is widely felt as a saeri- 
lege to tamper with this inheritance. To count- 
less thousands an inexpressive older type is 
better than an expressive new one. Fortunately, 
there are always many who yield to the urge to 
create new The history of language 
shows that these gain ground against prejudice, 
and often, in the course of centuries, win recog- 
Professor Curme reveals our forefathers 


usages. 


nition. 
as human beings, often vacillating, sometimes 
blundering, even the best of them, in their 
speech, but in the main trying to say what they 
thought and felt. They employed the best means 
at hand, daring, nevertheless, to make radical 
changes in their inherited forms of expression. 

Our author treats popular speech as present- 


ing interesting features. Colloquial English is 


85 George Oliver Curme, ‘‘Parts of Speech and 
Accidence.’’ D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. 


370 pp. $3.50. 
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as good English as the literary language, each in 
its place. Many teachers in the schools seek to 
replace homely speech by the literary standard, 

If this effort should be generally successfy] 
the literary ‘form would lose its distinction 
There would be no speech for higher purposes, 
This would be the greatest calamity that could 
befall the language. 

This is a volume to be read with meditative 
enjoyment. It is alive with interesting features 
to stimulate the curiosity of the educated reader. 
He learns about “Amn’t I,” “hadn’t ought,” 
“the powers that be,” “the shall’s and will’s,” 
the plural of “daddy-long-legs” and about thou- 
sands of other forms. He travels with confident 
trust in an authoritative guide. He enjoys a 
masterpiece of dignity and charm. 

The copious index makes the work immedi- 
ately useful for a reference manual and thereby 
a prime equipment for the desk of the teacher 
of language. 

Lovable Poet. 
bursts of humor, charming pictures of woods, of 
homes of folks, done in word music by a master 
craftsman, who asks for no poetic license as 
excuse for careless joinery, flavor Arthur Guiter- 


Flashes of delicious sentiment, 


man’s new book.*® You and your students will 
love these one hundred and two poems. You 
will like, especially, “Education.” It begins: 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 
And a farm boy sat on the other. 
Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 
And taught as an elder brother. 


Your business has given you appreciation for 
the poem, “To Any Child,” the grave and clear- 
eyed little seer “who looks you through and 
through and sees you as you are.” How does 
this one strike you? 

THus SPAKE THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

The good die young: so men have sadly sung, 

Unknowing that the happy reason why 
Is never that they die while they are young, 
But that the good are young until they die. 


This is a book for schools. It is healthy, it is 
modern, it is throbbing with the sane spirit of 
youth. The poet is a product of the publie 
schools, a reporter, an editor, a teacher of com- 
position, an outdoor enthusiast, a perfect com- 
panion. 


86 Arthur Guiterman, ‘‘Death and General Put- 
nam and other poems.’’ E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. 158 pp. $2.00. 





